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Japan Is Worse than China. 

Pus proposition il 
parently n e in all ser 
usness hia J be 
given a mandate from th 
Powers t ! puiet it 
China 1s anothe I hose 
ti nul is instances 
where t seacres of th 

il is | rtments I 
lind ha j 
t ’ nrol n , 
GUY MORRISON WALKER, FOR ! . 
NINE YEARS A RESIDENT tin f the histor f th 


OF PEKING 


ing their national traits and traditions] prejudices 


China had early reached a high state of civilization, and 


had for centuries carried on a great commerce, when th 


early Japanese, true to their Malay ancestry, ap! lo 
the scene as pirates, preying off the rich ‘ fl 
making occasional descent upon tl ind for plunder 
Such civilization as the Japar ned in those tim 
was the result of the puni x<peditions sent out by tl 
Chinese to put down Jap se piracy, and Of the flight to 
that country of Chinese criminals and politica fugees 
A comparison of the character of the two s pre 
sents a series of the most remarkable contrasts. The Chi 
ese are the m democratic peopl. world has eve! 
en, and every ttempt to fasten upon them a feudal sys 
Ta nobility has utterly failed. Their rulers have ever 


en from the humblest classes by merit, and no reform has 


ver succeeded until the people themselves have arisen in 


their might and demaaded it As a commercial peopl 
their business integrity is recognized as unequaled. Theit 


moral standards aad ideals are clean and sound, and the 
average of practice compares favorably with that of out 
Anglo-Saxon Their ethical system and philosophy are 
conservative and distinctly Teutonic in character 

The Japanese, on the other hand, have from the earliest 
times recognized the feudal) system and maintained a hered- 
itary nobility. The aristocracy has kept the people in sub 
jection and the masses have accepted such government as 
their feudal lords have seen fit to give them. They have 
All that they have 
that is worth anything is borrowed from the Chinese 


developed no civilization of their own 


Their language, their writing, their literature, their re 
ligion, their philosopby, their knowledge of business, and 
their system of coinage are all taken from the Chinese 
The best strains in their blood are those that have fled 
from China, and even their present reigning dynasty is 
descended from a renegade Chinaman jut the cunning 
oblique, and superficial Malay character in their blood has 
made it impossible for them to truly assimilate anything 
that they have borrowed. 

Their moral standards are fantastic in the extreme, while 
their lack of commercial integrity is proverbial. An un 
married woman could bear several children by different 
fathers, yet neither lose her social position nor injure her 
chances of marriage. For centuries they would not even 
trust each otuer, but left the business of banking entirely 
in the hands of Chinese, while at present the cashiers and 
trusted men of all the great houses doing business in Japan 
are Chinese 

An American firm, whose concession for the camphor 
business of Formosa held from the Chinese government re 
cently expired, attempted to secure its renewal from the 
Japanese government, which now controls it, and for that 
purpose sent a confidential Japanese agent to conduct the 
negotiations. Their Japanese agent deliberately withheld 
his bid and sold out to his competitors, who obtained the 
concession at a figure nearly one-third less than the bid 
sent by the American firm, though the highest should have 
had it. The experience of the American syndicate which 
loaned $250 000 American gold to the Kobe Water-works 
Company, and is now compelled by a Japanese court to 
accept in payment $250,000 in Japanese silver, thus sealing 
the debt one-half, is another illustration of their national 
character. They have the flightiness and volubility of the 


Continued on page 107 


Is It Necessary to Delay the 
Advance on Peking ? 


Just i 0, OOM lier I und and France 
inded i t ivan the ¢ ipital 
It , ‘ tof tl iiny ison 
I i l ra tr l st is 

porta I | i n (A) cal n le 

I in i 

vulval Pel va hi ed, excey I pI 
he ¢ hich was determined at f but 
a f tir t ( re it | il iwild ra 
" tv be l f 

pita 

It i! i! \ at ti ( ‘ I i t t iri d and 
better dis 1 ' itl nt vel then W bil ibstractly s} ik 

thismay bet st it ntemplation of the advat mad 
by civilized | vers t stat nt innot be accepted 

However, Chin natu has not changed, and f« ving 
their d it at Tien- I Chinese ba disappeared so rap 

that the international forces have been wondering by whict 
road tl Boxers retreated Repeated attention has been illed 
t i | obse stot lepvendence placed by Chine sol 
1 s i na ind neantat S Bein fata s 1 heavy 
se easily mvil stl that their cause is hopeless, and re 
gardless of their strength or of the lds in their favor they will 
fuse to make any stand Such is the condition at Tien-Tsin 
to-day in advance by tl illies would not likely meet any seri 
us resistance, unless it might at the very gates of Peking. Far 
vreater danger lies in resting at Tien-Tsin, for the delay will be 
nstrued by the Chinese as being due to fear, and, finding some 
new charm to inspire them, they will return to the attack with 
their old fanaticism 
The commanders of the foreign forces seem paralyzed by the 


thought of a handful of men being swallowed up and lost in the 


millions of yellow-faced Chinese that fill the plain from Tien 


l'sin to Peking, but these millions are not to be feared for their 
mere numbers. Upon the advance of the allies most of them 
would flee in terror from their path, while others ws el 
about in curious vds, looking for the uncann 3 of 
supernatural powel mong them, wit ries of w r 
treating Chinese soldiers wil! e fi ount n 


ing their defeat. 


It is stran s cannot a I é 
roads over which the t f so i ter ‘ 
av i} diy reti a ) ‘ t t 
uz ti ine of ft raliiroad, which in | ! ought the 
lea sistance and dodged population and opposition by 
ie edge f marshes and swamps. The allies of 1860 


followed the Chinese road along the west bank of the Pei-Ho 





route is open now. The east bank of the river offers an 
even better line for advance, for a low watershed marks it from 
Tieu-Tsin to Tungcbow, and no small streams empty into the 
river from that side, One division of the advance should ascend 
the river in the flat-bottomed Chinese boats, which could be 
quickly formed into a pontoon bridge at any point desired 
lransportation can easily be secured by native means, and any 
me of a dozen of the Chinese comparadors employed by foreign 
houses in Tien-Tsin would be able to furnish it. Twenty thou- 
sand men ought to easily reach Peking in five days, and as the 
forces at Tien-Tsin. are already more than double that number, 
delay is a criminal desertion of those in Peking whom it has 
been our duty to relieve 


Massacres That Altered History. 


IF the murders of foreigners in Peking and other places in 
Empress An’s domain lead to a division of the Chinese empire 
nobody who is familiar with the world’s annals will be sur 
prised. Massacres have frequently changed history. The whole 
sale murders of the Huguenots in France on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, in 1572, and the subsequent proscription of that sect, to 
gether with the reyocation of the Edict of Nantes, drove hun 
dreds of thousands of the most intelligent and enterprising resi 
dents of France to Holland, England, and England’s American 
colonies, from the disastrous political effects of which acts 
France still suffers. Among the American descendants of this 
proscribed sect were Faneuil, for whom Boston’s ‘* Cradle of 
Liberty” is named ; Bowdoin, whose name is perpetuated in 
Maine’s principal college ; Paul Revere, the Jays, the Delan 
ceys, the Boudinots, John Sevier, and many other persons who 
filled a large place in American history. 

The *‘ September massacres” (1792) of the supporters of the 
Bourbons in the French Revolution, and thé guillotining of 
thousands of the same order afterward during that upheaval, 
deprived France, by death and by emigration, of the services of 
many of her ablest statesmen and soldiers, which was partic 
ularly disastrous for France in her wars on the water, as the 
loss of her naval heroes of the American Revolutionary period, 
almost all of whom belonged to the nobility, deprived her of the 
only men who could have met Nelson and the rest.of England’s 
sea fighters on even terms, and was largely responsible for Traf 
algar and the rest of France’s naval defeats in that age. 

Grecian independence in the revolution then under Way was 
hastened by the massacre of residents of Chios by the Tiirks in 
1822, for even Europe’s Mephistopheles—the AustriangMetter 
nich—was unable to restrain the wave of sympathy“for the 
struggling Greeks which that crime swept over the world. The 
wholesale murders of the British residents at Delhi, Lucknow, 
and many other parts of the neighboring territory, impelled 
England to abolish the rule of the East India Company, the 
most powerful corporation known to bistory, to put India under 
the direct control of the crown, and to vitally alter that colony’s 
administration and history. The killing of ‘‘ Chinese” Gordon 
and his followers in Khartoum by the natives added largely, by 
way of retaliation, to the extent of the British conquest of the 
Soudan. 

Massacres have profoundly affected the history of the United 
States, aside from the way in which it was affected by the in 
flux of Huguenots as a consequence of the St. Bartholomew and 
kindred crimes in France. The murders of the French Protest 


ants nder | ult | ida, by the Spaniard Mer 1 it 
4 ! { 1a 1d t \ t 
f the } it I 1 States, gave tl i I Spain, ar 

{ ma I ia i i t Vint I | stat ift 
{ intry ndependence Was gained Thed istat n along 
the northern border of New England by the French and Indiar 

t i us inte nial wars which e1 1 wi ( t 
the resistance on the part of England i ley let ! 

e France out f Canada and the Missi py i it 
year, and haste 1 the I tion, wl 1 n i lat 
x} 1 | land from tl thirteen lon rt nsla 
n tl FY h in St. Domi by tl ley 801 and 18 
tha I ind being the . 3 net | i ft ipa 

" na inarmy t i l f New © t } 
had been 1 ed » | ince tf Spain, and i {t 
iuses of the cession of Lou ina by France to the United Stat 
n LSS, whic vas the first and reatest expansion ever mad 
by this country, and which mad ill subsequent expansions 
Florida, Texas, Oregon, California, New Mex \laska, Hawa 
Porto R ind the Philippines tal 

Disraeli’s assertion in the case of Lincoln, that ** assassinati 
has nevel hanged the history of the world needs to be modi 
fied when the assassinations affect a race r a large element of a 
people, especially when incited by religion or politi 


The Plain Truth. 


LONG and weary vears must often intervene between tl 


seed-sowing in reform movemeuts and the reaping of the hat 


vest. Wisdom and experience have taught reformers to expect 
this hey must do their work in patience and trust, and leave 
the results to an indefinite future No one in Russia itself, and 
probably few elsewhere, will either recognize or acknowledge 


that Mr. Geor 


tem made public twenty years ago have had anything to d 


ge Kennan’s revelations of the Siberian exile sys 


with the recent edict of the Czar abolishing transportation and 
arbitrary exile to Siberia, but if this act of clemency could be 
traced to its roots it is not unlikely that Mr. Kennan’s brave 
and noble work would be found to have a close relation to it \ 
more immediate cause, no doubt, has been the desire of the 
Russian government to exploit and develop Siberia as a field for 
colonization, an enterprise which would be seriously impeded if 
the country continued to be used as a dumping-ground for con 
victs of any sort, political or otherwis« Russia is pushing its 
Trans-Siberian railway rapidly toward mpletion, and it 
cherishes large hopes for the future of all the vast region 
through which that line runs as the home of a prosperous and 
ioyal Russian peopl But whatever the motive, the act abol 
ishing arbitrary exile to Siberia may be hailed as another 
triumph of justice and humanity to be set down to the credit of 
this nineteenth century 


The outery against oleomargarine as a food product bas re 
sulted in an official report by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the House of Representatives, of the ingredients used in its 
manufacture. During the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1899, over 
91,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine were manufactured in the 
United States. Lard constitutes the largest ingredient in this 
product, and is about thirty-four per cent. of the whole. Oleo 
il, made of beef suet, comes next, with about twenty-eight per 
cent., and milk and butter next, with about twenty-two per cent 
The remainder is made up of cotton-seed oil, about five per cent 
salt, seven per cent.; a very small percentage of coloring mat 
ter, sugar, glucose, glycerine, stearine, and sesame, the last 
All of the chief ingredients, it will 
be seen, are commonly used in every American kitchen. The re 


mentioned a vegetable oil 


sult of this disclosure should put an end to the clamor against 
oleomargarine as unhealthful and unclean. When properly 
made it stands shipment in warm weather a great deal better 
than butter, and as it is somewhat cheaper, it offers to the peor 
a substitute for one of the most expensive and most necessary 
foods. Every one knows that dairy butter is not free from 
adulteration. Coloring matter is used to give it a bright yellow 
appearance. Medical experts agree that the best quality of 
oleomargarine is preferable for table use to the common grades 
of butter, much of which is a made-over product known as 
‘* manufactured butter.” Now that a law has been passed com 
pelling the makers of oleomargarine to mark it as such, to en- 
able the purchaser to know what he is buying, the product 
should be entitled to the same free market that is given to othe 


foods 


While those who are committed either by moral conviction 
or by political profession to the radical and extreme view of the 
temperance question may be discouraged at the present outlook 
for their cause, the far larger class who take the tolerant and 
conservative attitude on the subject have great reason for hope 
fulness over the prospect. It is a most significant fact that even 
in such countries as France and Germany, where the drinking 
custom is so strongly intrenched in social usage and popular 
favor, the evils of over-indulgence are being recognized by the 
government, and steps have been taken to limit the sale and use 
of certain kinds of spirituous liquors. Russia also has found it 
necessary to interpose some checks upon the use of vodka, the 
national drink, because of its demoralizing effect upon the peas 
antry. In Swedena plan of government regulation known as 
‘*the Gothenburg systent” has been devised to keep the use and 
sale of intoxicants within reasonable bounds. Most encourag 
ing and significant of all is the iucreasing tendency in business 
circles, especially in the United States, to insist upon abstinence 
or moderation in the use of alcoholic drinks as a qualification 
for employment. For example, nearly all the great railroad 
systems of the country are requiring that their engineers, brake 
men, and other employés shall be sober men, and some are go 
ing so far as to forbid their employés frequenting drinking 
places when either on or off duty. Large manufacturing con 
cerns and business houses are adopting the same rule. Several 
of the old-line insurance companies are also throwing their 
weight on the same side of the scale by offering lower rates and 
other advantages to total abstainers. Along such lines as these 
the civilized world is surely moving toward a more rational and 
improved method of dealing with the drink habits of the race. 
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In southern California, at the island of Santa Catalina, 
sa famous fishing society--the Tuna Club—which yearly 

gives a tournament, offering 

handsome prizes for all the 

events, the only proviso being 

that all the fishing shall be 

ve done with rod and reel and 

the very lightest lines. The 
second tournament of the 
ib was given this season, 
and among the events were 
prizes for the lady who would 
take a tuna of any size with 
rod and reel and the conven 
tional Tuna Club tackle. Pre 
vious to this it was deemed 
impossible for a woman t 


take a tuna, so powerful is 
the fish, but several women 
entered the tournament, and 
finally Avalon was electrified 
by the announcement that 
Mrs. James Gardner had 
hooked a leaping-tuna and 
was being towed out to sea 
by it. Mrs. Walter Raymond 
had once caught a tuna with 
a hand-line, with assistance, 
but here was a different prop 
sition—a light rod, a mere 





f a line, 
h nerve and cou 
tle strength. P 
MRS. JAMES GARDNER, THE 
\WPION WOMAN fu boats and went to the 
cene of the” u< to see a 


man fight a tuna 
eard-of event ; but the angie: ed them away. and 
ive her 600 or 700 feet of fighting room, There was no d 
it she required it, as the boat was in constant motion, th 
ursman trying bard to keep the fish astern. It towed the boat 
iwainst the oars of the rower nearly a mile out to sea, the 
launches and other boats slowly following ; then it turned and 
swam up the coast, the angler reeling when she could, offsetting 
the fierce rushes by pressure on the leather brake. As the 
scream of the reel would rise on the air a cheer would follow 
from the floating audience. Time and again the tuna was 
brought almost within reach of the gaff, but when the fish 
iught sight of the boat it would rush away. When an hour 
had slipped away, by a remarkable effort the fish was stopped 
n the midst of a run, and turning it deftly, the angler began 
reeling in Around flew the handle, and the big multiplier ate 
up the line in feet and yards until the fish was within twenty 
feet of the boat. Then the angler res ed and held the fish, then 
reeled again. The blue back of the fish was at the surface, cir 
cling the boat. In it came, its silvery belly shining in the sun. 
Then the gaff crept under it. A thundering splash, a deluge 


of water, and the largest fish in the world taken by a woman on 


a rod and reel was gently hauled into the boat. The woman 
was escorted into the bay of Avalon amid the sounding of 
whistles and the shouting and cheering of the followers. The 
weighing committee of the Tuna Club met the party, and it was 
presently announced that Mrs. Gardner was lady champion of 
the world, having caught a leaping-tuna weighing’ 130 pounds 
with a light rod, unaided, in one hour and three-quarters. It 
was estimated that the fish towed the boat three miles and a 
half during the contest. 
The rapid spread of democratic ideas and principles of 
government in this nineteenth century has lessened the number 
of absolute monarchies in the 
at world until only a few re- 
bs main, and among these there 
is none that represents the 
old-fashioned despotic type 
more fully than the govern- 
ment of Persia. The form 
there has changed but little 
since the days of Darius and 
Alexander, and the ruler of 
Persia now, as then, has all 
power over his subjects, and 
there is ‘‘none that dares to 
say him nay.” Happily for 
the Persians, their present 
monarch, the Shah Muzzafer- 
ed-Din, is a man of consid 
erable culture, of a kind and 
generous spirit and progress- 
ive ideas, and not at all in- 
clined to exercise his kingly 
prerogatives in a cruel and 
unjust manner. He came to 
the throne only four years 
ago, on the assassination of 
his father, and during this 
brief period has inaugurated 
many notable reforms in his 
empire, among them being 
the abolition of the aucient custom of farming out the sources 
if public revenus, a practice always fraught with many gross 
ibuses. The Shah has traveled extensively in Europe, and last 
spring announced his purpose to make another tour in that 
ountry. He is visiting the principal courts, including that of 
England, and will spend some time at the Paris Exposition. He 
s accompanied only by his English physician, Sir Henry Ad 
ock, and a few ministers and nobles of his court. Ona former 





MUZZAFER-ED-DIN, THE SHAH 
OF PERSIA, WHO IS VIS 
ITING ENGLAND 





visit to England the Queen conferred on bim the insignia of the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, and the relations between 
these two sovereigns have been very cordial 
How well our marines have thus far acquitted themselves 
in China, in face of unexpected perils, the world knows. It is 
extremely 
fortunate fo! 
us that our 
Asiatic squad 
ron is in com 
mand, at this 
time, of an 
officer as ca 
pable and ex 
perienced = as 
Rear-Admiral 
George ( 
Remey He 
was com 
mander of the 
naval base at 
Key West 
during the 
Spanish- 
REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE C. REMEY, COMMANDING Amertcan 
THE AMERICAN SQUADRON IN CHINA war, and in 
that position, 
as in all others to which be has been assigned, showed himself 
to be an energetic and resourceful officer. The metal of which 
he is made was demonstrated in a striking way in the famous 
Itata incident. The /tata was a Chilian vessel accused of vio- 
lating the neutrality laws. Remey, who was then captain of 
the Charleston, was sent in pursuit of her. Before overtaking 
the /tata, Captain Remey encountered the Esmeralda, another 
Chilian war-ship, at Acapulco, and her captain said to bim 
** The Charleston will not take the Jfata unless she first sinks 
the Esmeralda.” To that Captain Remey replied: ‘* I do not 
care, Esmeralda or no Esmeralda, my orders are to capture 
the Jtata.” And he did 
man needed to meet the present emergency in China. 
Robert Hart, the wife of Sir Robert Hart, the in 
spector - £ ra if the imperial maritime customs service of 


An officer of this spirit is just the 


China, bas been 
line fig 
the ' 


life of the ¢ 


ese capital 


ry years 
t 

cent 

ducal p 


which stands in 
the midst of a 
small park, the 
whole inclosed 
by a high wall 
which» cuts off 
most of the un 





pleasant sights 
and smells of Pe- 
LADY ROBERT HART. king, Lady and 
Sir Robert main- 
tain a state comparable only to Indian potentates. Their place 
is easily the finest in Peking outside of the sacred portals of the 
forbidden city. They are the arbiters of Peking society, and 
their weekly entertainments, either dances or garden-parties, 
are the feature of Peking life. Around them they have gath 
ered the brightest and ablest of the young men in the customs 
service, among whom it is an open secret that social accomplish- 
ments as well as faithful service are necessary to secure the 
coveted call to Peking. Lady Hart is, fortunately, in London 
just now, and has escaped the harrowing experiences that might 
have befallen her had she been in Peking. Her busband’s influ- 
ence in Chinese councils, and the fact that he is a Chinese man- 
darin of the highest rank, have been the main reliance for safety 
of the imperiled foreigners of Peking. 
Prince Ching, who deserves the thanks of the civilized 
world for bis heroic defense of the legations and foreigners in 





























PRINCE CHING, WHO DEFENDED THE FOREIGNERS IN PEKING 


Peking, is a Manchu of the royal blood, a son of the famous 
Prince Kung, who was the only member of the imperial family 
who had the courage to remain in Peking when it was occupied 
by the allies in 1860, and who made the terms of peace that 
closed that war. Being the oldest nephew of the Emperor Tung 
Chih, who died childless in 1875, Prince Ching had the best 
claim to the throne, and would doubtless have been selected 
Emperor but for the fact that his father occupied so important 
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a position in the government and, according to Chinese eti 
quette, the elevation of Prince Ching would have meant the 
retirement of bis father, whose services the empire at that time 


could not afford to lose He was therefore passed by, and his 


ousin, the present Emperor, was selected in bis stead. Since 
his father’s reti nent in 1884 Prince Ching has taken a com 
manding position inthe councils of the imperial family being 
the chamberlain of the court, the commander of the Peking 
field force which is charged with the protection of the Emperor 
and the capital, and the president of the Tsung-li- Yamen, or 
foreign office, which was created by his fatber, Prince Kung 
On account of his favor to foreigners he has been deposed from 


all these offices by Prince Tuan, the father of the heir apparent 


It would be a proper recognition of his abilities and his defense 


of the foreigners if the allies should take notice of the known 

irregularities in connection with the selection of Kwang-Hsu as 

Emperor, and, declaring it to be void, restore Prince Ching to 
the throne, which is bis right 

No more splendid record bas been made by any American 

n that of Captain B. H. McCalla. of the 

Vewark It is not 


soldier or sailor tl 


surprising that 
when Captain M« 
Calla, with bis fifty 
American marines, 
marched with the 
allied forces to Pe 
king to protect the 
legations against a 
possible outbreak, 
he burried bis men 
double-quick to get 
the lead, and got 
it, so that Amer 
ican troops were 
the first to enter 
the capital. The 
fact that the dan 


ger seemed to dis 





CAPTAIN B. H. McCALLA, WHO LED THE 


MARCH ON PEKING appear, so that 


most of the marines 
withdrew, was unfortunate, but when the Boxers became vio 
lent at the Chinese capital and the consuls of the various gov 
ernments held a conference at Tien-Tsin with army and navy 
officers there gathered, it was Captain McCalla who decided to 


nareh to Peking. The Shanghai Vercury, which tells the story 

he midu meeting at Tien-Tsin on June 13th, says that 
the Russ ion ‘command declared that no invasion of 
Peking ma less than 10,000 men, and the 
French nally refused, also, join in the movement. 
Then ive Cupvain MeCalla spoke up and said: ‘‘ Well, gentle 


have talkevl this matter over pretty thoroughly and 
have come to no decision, dt I will tell you what Iam going to 


do. My minister is in danger ag I am going to Peking.” 


so the march to Peking was taken dy, thongh the vast borde of 
hostile Boxers intercepted the relief colu_.. ang? Aupeiled it to 
withdraw. All honor to the brave American who insisted fy 
least on trying to relieve his fellow-countrymen in distress, 
Captain Frank F. Crenshaw, who while seouti vith 
forty men of ‘the Twenty-eighth Infantry near Taal, in the 
island of Luzon, fell into an 
ambush and was badly 
wounded in the head, is a son 
of Colonel T. C.. Crenshaw. 
who served with distinction 
in the Confederate army, and 
is now one of the railroad 
commissioners of the State of 
Georgia. Captain Crenshaw 
has seen much service since 
the 25th of November last, 
when his regiment landed at 
Bacor, and be writes that 
there has been scarcely a day 
since that he has not been 
under fire. Twenty minutes 
after leaving the transport 
the Twenty-eighth was fierce 
ly attacked by the insurgent 
troops. For some time Cap 
tain Crenshaw has been in 
command at Lemary, a town 
of about 10,000 inhabitants. 
On the 7th of January last 
he shot and killed Charles 
Johnson, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who as major in the 
Philippine ranks was leading 
the insurgents against his 
former comrades - in - arms. 
On Johnson’s refusal to sur 
render, Captain Crenshaw 
shot him dead with his re- 
volver. Crenshaw was offi 
cially commended for “ con 





spicuous gallantry,” by Col- 
onel Birkbimer, of the Twen- 
ty-eighth, in a battle fought 
CAPTAIN FRANK F. CRENSHAW, at Putal, a strongly-fortified 

WHO WAS AMBUSHED 


town two miles from Cavité. 
IN LUZON 


It was Crenshaw’s gallantry, 

according to official reports, 
which on ‘his occasion turned the tide of battle at a critical 
juncture. This gallant young officer is one of the best-known 
men of Georgia now at the front. He was born in 1872, and 
was placed in a military school at an early age. He is an ex 
pert with all kinds of fire-arms, and at rifle or pistol practice 
probably has no superior in Georgia. In the Philippines he has 
probably been in more engagements than any officer in the 
East. On the night of December 25th (Christmas night) he had 
his belt shot away, and on April 12th his horse was shot from 
under bim and killed. Much anxiety is expressed among Geor- 
gians at the probably fatal result of the very serious wound the 
gallant young officer has sustained. 





























THE LEGATION OF FRANCE UNDER GUARD DURING THE BOXER DISTURBANCE THE ORNATE 


PAVILION IN THE FRENCH LEGATION AT PEKING. 
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Mrs. Hart. 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS GARDEN PARTIES GIVEN BY SIR ROBERT HART, THE MOST DISTING'UISHED ENGLISH RESIDENT OF 
WERE US!LALLY INVITED 


Miri. Vides Fide, 


Sir Robert Hart 


PEKING—ALL THE PROMINENT EUROPEAN RESIDENTS 
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CHINESE SOLDIERS GUARDING THE ITALIAN LEGATION DURING THE 


DISTURBANCE, 
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THE PAVILION ENTRANCE TO THE WELL-GUARDED ENGLISH LEGATION, WHERE ALL THE FOREIGN 
MINISTERS, WITH THEIR FAMILIES, TOOK REFUGE. 


THE FAMILIES OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS PHOTOGRAPHED 


AT A SOCIAL FUNCTION IN PEKING—THEIR FATE HAS 
BEEN IN DOUBT. 


THE IMPERILED LEGATIONS AT PEKING. 


HOMES OF THE FOREIGN 
(SEE PaGe 106.) 


MINISTERS IN THE CHINESE CAPITAL WHICH AROUSED THE SPECIAL HATRED OF THE SANGUINARY BOXERS, 

































































THE ASSASSINATED KING HUMBERT. THE PRINCE OF NAPLES, THE NEW KING OF ITALY. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF ITALY’S KING. 


THE WIDOWED QUEEN MARGHERITA. 


THE BEREAVED QUEEN AND THE CROWN PRINCE, WHO Has SUCCEEDED TO His FATHER’S TITLE.—{SEE PAGE 110.) 
































THE ENGLISH TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER ** WHITING "— SHE WAS STRUCK BY A CHINESE 
SHELL DURING THE ATTACK ON THE TAKU FORTS—THE SLING INDICATES 
LOCATION OF THE INJURY. 


CHINESE TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH AT TAKU. 
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PLAN OF THE ATTACK BY THE ALLIED NAVIES ON THE CHINESE FORTS AT TAKU. 


THE ATTACK ON THE TAKU FORTS, WHICH EMBITTERED THE CHINESE. 


An Event THAT INTENSIFIED THE ANTI-FOREIGN FEELING IN CHINA AND LED TO A WAR INVOLVING ALL THE GREAT POWERS.—[SEE PAGE 110.] 
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The Oricntal Storm Centre 























Terror in Shanghai. 


CHINESE FLEEING TO THE HILLS FOR SAFETY FROM THE 
BOXERS, AND EvRoOPEANS ANXIOUS ABOUT THEIR FUTURE 
Special ( ny le Les I 

SHANGHAI, June 20th, 1900 froubles and rumors of trou 
bles have kept Shanghai iu a fever of anxiety for the past two 
weeks. Are the Boxers coming here Are the Chinese troops 
to be relied on? Will the wharf coolies, and others of like 
character, dare to join them in looting and murder That 


there are Boxers in the native city is known to be true, but they 


are restrained by the combined municipal and Chinese author 


ities 

The Chinese soldiers, thus far, have proved true to law and 
order, although the Taotai bas said that, in case of riot, he 
would feel sure of but one regiment out of the five The Chi 
nese show their fear of their own people by leaving Shanghai 
as rats desert a sinking ship. This has been going on at the 


rate of 6,000 to 8,000 each day for several days. The alley-ways 


leading to Chinese homes, which a few days ago were crowded, 
harbor 


are now deserted. The decks of steamers leaving the 


are crowded with Chinese, packed as closely as sardines on both 


upper and lower decks, sitting om their bundles, which repre 


sent, in some cases, all their worldly possessions ; the ports oa 
the lower deck being filled with people waving their good-byes 
to friends who crowd the shore The 


filled with passengers, lying or sitting so close together that one 


native house-boats are 


person could scarcely change his position without a like change 
on the part of his neighbor 

The prices have advanced enormously ; 
sage to Soochow was formerly ten to fourteen Mexican dollars; 


for instance, the pas 


it is now eighty-five, and there has been a similar advance to 
other places. Yet these poor, frightened people are selling all 
they have to pay their passage away from Shanghai, at a time 
when Shanghai is considered much safer than any interior or 
other port city. _ This is the 
are bringing to Shanghai, from the very same places to which 


exodus, while the return steamers 


these people are going, a like class of people, and, in some cases, 
in even greater numbers. The streets of Shanghai are filled 
with wheelbarrows loaded with Chinese women and children, 
followed by otber barrow-loads of pu -kais (beds), cooking 
Often, these loaded 
wheelbarrows bave a woman and two or three children packed 
in with the bundles. 


called me to the veranda ; 


utensils and motley articles indescribable. 


Several overturns near our home have 
the barrow-men, the 
loud talking of the women, and the wails of the children are 


impossible to describe. 


the outcries of 


Many of these people are leaving Shanghai for the country 
They say, ‘*‘ If fighting-men come, no place to hide,” and, prim 
itive fashion, they are seeking the hills, while their hill friends 
are pouring into the city for protection 
fond of their own families, and 
stay with them 


The Chinese are very 
frightened as they may be, 
; or, if away from home, go to them in times of 
danger. 
very much desired to go, but said, * Missy think fighting-man 
come to Shanghai ”” **No,” but 
could not reassure her. She said, ‘‘ More better stay with my 
mother and children. No can sick 
cry when I say ‘Go with Missy.’” Her son is eighteen years of 


I wished to take my amah with me to Japan, and she 


meaning the Boxers. I said 


leave ; husband, cbildren 
age, yet she stays to be with them, although she told my daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ When you come back you no see me. 
kill me.” 

The terror which the Chinese have of their own people, as 
thus shown, may well bave its effect upon foreigners. No 
mercy is shown by the Boxers or their adherents to either for 


Fighting - man 


eigners or those Chinese who have served the foreigners in any 
way artificers, classed to 
all parts of 
northern China are, with scarcely an exception, burned ; and 
the stories which come to our ears from refugees are pathetic in 
the extreme. Heroes and heroines are so common as to scarcely 
cause surprise, and only a mild type of admiration. When the 
unwritten histories of brave men and women are given to the 
world truth will indeed outrival fiction! Honor will then be 
given to the noble men and women (Christian Chinese) who 
have died for their pastors, teachers, and their families. Many 
women and children have been safely brought through dangers, 
seen and unseen, to places of safety by their servants and Chi- 
nese friends. 

Are we safe in Shanghai? We are asked this question again 
and again. It remains to be seen. If any port city is safe, it 
would seem that Shanghai is that city. We have the largest 
foreign population of any city in Chiva, with all foreigners 
ready for service, in case of need, and well-drilled volunteers 
from all the representative nations. Consul-General Goodnow 
is proving bimself the best possible man for his position, and de- 
serves the highest praise. He bas a clear head, quick insight, 
good judgment as to what ought to be done under trying cir- 


merchants, and servants dre all 


gether. The hospitals and mission churches in 


THE MARBLE BRIDGE, PEKING 


cumstances, as well as unfailing patience and kindness of heart 


in dealing with and caring for those who are either actually in 
need of protection, or needlessly but no less thoroughly fright 
ened by untoward events and the alarming sigus of the times 
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Legations and Legation 
Life in Peking. 


[HE treaty which closed the French and English war against 
China in 1860 granted the right of the Powers to maintain am 
bassadors in Peking, to look after the interests ef their govern 
ments and protect the rights of their citizens engaged in trade 
in the Chinese empire, 

\s the line of travel to the Chinese capital in those days was 
up the river to Tungchow and thence into Peking through the 
Ha-ta gate, 


wall of the Tartar city, the envoys very naturally turned up 


which is the east one of those piercing the south 
the first street inside the gate, leading toward the imperial pal 
aces, and this street is now the Legetion Street*of Peking. 
Along this street, orly a block within the city wall and run 
ning parallel to it, are gathered most of the legations and the 
foreign stores, banks, clubs, and hotels. Half-way down the 
street it crosses a bridge over an open canal that drains the 
Here, 
the huinble quarters of the 


lakes within the royal inclosures of the forbidden city. 
on the south side of the street, are 
American legation, and it is a never-ceasing cause of wonder 
and speculation among the Chinese how one who lives so simply 
as the American minister can exact such consideration and re 
spect from those other envoys, who, established in magnificent 
old ducal palaces, maintain court with Oriental splendor. 
Facing the American legation are the grounds of the Rus 
sian embassy, and up a side street, facing the canal and just 
outside the walls of the imperial city, stands the large inclosure 
or compound of the British legation, which is the largest in Pe 
a little city in itself 
Several of the legations were formerly the palaces of Chinese 


king, covering an area of about six acres 
princes, and have the colored porcelain-tiled roofs and the 
great entrance-gates guarded by stone lions which mark such 
imperial residences, while within are the courts and pavilions 
such beauty and magnificence to those Oriental in- 
These ducal palaces belonged to the crown, and were 
assigned as residences to sons of the Emperor who are outside 


that give 


closures, 


of the line of succession, but in China persons of royal descent 
lose one degree in rank with each generation until the third, 
which is again reduced to the level of the common people, and 
the palaces then revert to the crown for re-assignment. 

The British legation was formerly the palace of the Duke of 
Liang, and while the quaintness and Oriental magnificence has 
been preserved in the open pavilions, with their lacquered pil 
lars and rich carvings, still the details have been much changed 
to suit the requirements of modern comfort, and there is little 
comparison between the luxuriously-furnished salons of their 
present occupants and the severely simple halls of their former 
Probably the greatest change that has been 
made is in the multiplicity of chimneys which the foreign resi 
dents have built in every available corner of these old palaces, 
for the wiuters in Peking are cold, and the white man insists on 
keeping warm. These chimneys, which are unknown among 
the Chinese, have so often disturbed the spirits of wind and 
water in the Chinese capital that they have been more dis 
cussed than affairs of state. 

All of these legation compounds are surrounded by high 
brick walls that effectually cut off the sights, and most of 
the sounds and smells, from without, but there are numerous 
back gates and narrow passages, and no other city ip the 
world offers such facilities for ‘‘ underground” means of 
communication. The British legation is adjoined on the west 
by the imperial carriage yards, and on both north and south 
by the compounds of friendly Chinese, while one of its back 
gates opens into a native market. So it is unlikely, if it were 
besieged, that there would be any difficulty in smuggling in 
ample supplies and provisions, and it could hardly lack for 
water, since there are no less than six or eight wells within the 
legation-grounds. There are in the British legation not only the 
establishment of the minister and separate establishments for 
the first and second secretaries, but extensive quarters and bar- 
racks for consular students and military escorts, the minister’s 
private stables, and general stables for the rest of the legation. 
The legation, in fact, is such a large establishment that it has 
its own doctor and hospital and its own chapel and chaplain. 
The other legations, except the American, are all maintained 
on the same general plan, though not on so elaborate a scale. 

To some, legation life in Peking might almost seem exile. 
For many years it was comparatively quiet, with tennis tourna 
ments in spring and fall, and the delightful summers in the old 
temples on the famous Western Hills, the only excitement being 
furnished by the excursions and side trips to the imperial pot- 


Chinese owners 


teries, where the beautiful yellow, green, and blue porcelain 


are made under the direction of a descendant of the original 
inventor, who died centuries ago ; to the beautiful deer-park 
with its thousands of antlered monarchs ; or to the ruins of the 


famous summer palaces, which were destroyed by the allies in 


1860. In winter the tennis-courts are flooded and turned into 


skating-rinks, which are housed over with sheds of bamboo 


matting, and become the scenes of regular carnivals 

But since the outbreak of the Japanese war no one can justly 
complain of monotony in Peking life. The city has been over 
run with concession-seeking adventurers who have entertained 
like princes with a constant succession of state balls and dinners 
The autumn and spring meets of the Peking Jockey Club at its 
race-course west of the city have even attracted the conserva 


tive old Chinese mandarins, several of whom have bought 


stables and joined in the sport. There have been intrigue and 


secret treaties, a wave of reform and a great reaction, « 


oup 
d’états over-night, riots, hurried flights, banishments and ex 
ecutions, rumors of uprisings, comings and goings of legation 
guards, and now, at last, the deluge. A description of Peking 
life that failed to mention Sir Robert Hart, the inspector-gen 
eral of the Chinese customs, would leave out the most interest 
ing and unique character in the Chinese capital. For forty 
years he has served the Chinese government, building up its 
customs services and creating its light-house and postal systems, 
He is the highest rank and the 
most influential man in the empire. In his magnificent com 


now a Chinese mandarin of 
pound he keeps a court far surpassing that of any of the lega- 
tions, and the dances and garden-parties held in his spacious 


He 


maintains the only brass band in the empire—Chinamen, trained 


grounds are the feature of the social life of the capital. 


by a foreign leader, whose accomplishments are quite credit 
able, though their early efforts added considerably to the gayety 
of nations G. M 


The Gallant Ninth Infantry. 


How Ir Wenr To CHINA—A WONDERFUL 
PHILIPPINES—BRAVE AND 
ONEL LIscUM. 


RECORD IN THE 
BRAWNY MEN AND NOBLE CoOL 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


NAGASAKI, July 2d, 1900.—Tarlac, as everybody knows, lies 
between Manila and Dagupan, a little to the left of the railroad 





BRAVE COLONEL LISCUM, KILLED AT TIEN-TSIN. 


track as you travel north. It has a long, straggling main street, 
but ends in a bunch of houses with the church as a centre. The 
main buildings are around a square of green. It was in one of 
these buildings that A guinaldo held his councils and issued orders 
to his retreating army. In the same building Colonel Liscum 
has commanded the Ninth Infantry. It has been his business 
to make the country for miles around too warm for the rebel 
General Macabulus and his men. 
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i bree cotmppanies were retained ii Tarlac Two were sent 
over to Conception, and O’ Donnell, Gerona, Victoria, La Pas 
Murcia, Capas, and Bamban had one company each From 
these centres columns would without warning, often in the 
middle of the night, shoot out suddenly and scour the country 
No insurgent was safe For long, weary months nothing hap 
pened An isional brush, and some men killed bere and 
there One day the plucky Khoeler was drawn into an ambush 
ind shot, while his comrade, Lieutenant Wallace, by his nerve 
ind coolness, saved his own life and withdrew his men Every 
ye knows of the quick and sharp blow that was dealt in 

ngeance for this cowardly act. One day Sergeant Johnson 
and four men were attacked by fifty lhe sergeant was killed 
by the first volley, but the four men staved off fifty, killed 
even that were counted, and brought their dead comrade into 
ump 
But after weary months of seemingly fruitless chasing, the 


pace began to tell. Not on the Ninth so much—though it had 
i terrible sick-list to show for this ceaseless energy—but on the 
insurgents. They had no place to sleep, no place was safe. The 
Americans would appear suddenly in the night, or as a meal 
was preparing. The Filipino needs sleep or he grows weary and 
sick. On May 22d Geronimo Velasco came in and surrendered, 
with four other officers and sixty-eight men and guns. Two 
days later he went out on parole and brought in another forty 

two men and fifty-five rifles. This was the beginning. On May 
27th Manuel de Leon, a lieutenant-colonel, with four officers 
forty-five men and guns, gave themselves up to the Ninth. 

The great triumph was on June 9th, when General Maca 
bulus, eight officers, and 132 men, all armed, formally surren 
dered to the colonel of the Ninth. Then there was but one 
other officer left, and on June 20th Colonel Gabino Calma ar 
ranged to surrender with twenty-one men and guns. But the 
rains had swollen the streams and the men could not come in ; 
and so it happened that his surrender did not take place till the 
day after the Ninth had left for Manila 

When this regiment left Tarlac for China it had the proud 
record of having captured 1,058 rifles during the months of 
April, May, and June. One day Colonel Liscum received a 
telegram from General MacArthur requesting him to do cer 
tain things relating to his command before leaving for Manila 
He had received no previous notice of any such movement, but 
the mail came and the letters explained. Then began a rush 
that sent the pulse of every officer and man thumping at double 
quick. Little time could be given to the thought of what it all 
meant. Men said ‘‘ China” with a proud air, and watched the 
green envy spread over the faces of the unlucky ones who were 
not to go. The rains had deluged the country and some of the 
roads were rivers of mud. Captain MceCaleb brought his men 
in from Conception over fields of mire, often preferring the 
rice-swamps, which still had a little crust, to the bottomless 
mud of the roads. There was a big sergeant and a little cor 
poral at one place in the mud together. The big sergeant was 
up to the breast in mud, and the little corporal could just keep 
his chin and mouth out of the mire. He looked up very ex- 
pressively to the big one and said, in a rich brogue, ‘* Sergeant, 
itis h to be short this day! 

At last all the bag and baggage had reached the railroad, the 
last bull-cart had floated over the liquid mud, and the Ninth 
reached Manila, all but Lieutenant-Colonel Coolidge, who was 
sitting in a court at San Fernando, and only reached the ship 
the night before sailing. In Manila they had their little tri- 
umph, for all the world was envious. Everything had to be 
refitted— new guns were given for old ones, khaki suits and blue 
shirts, new shoes and leggings, and all the other things that go 
to make the load that kills in the sun but comforts in the rain 
and when the nights are cool. At last came the day to embark. 
On Tuesday, June 26th, at three o’clock, the first cascoes were 
swung alongside the wharf at the Anda monument, and the 
piles of camp-beds, soldiers’ boxes, and miscellaneous baggage 
were emptied into their holds, and the blue-shirted boys 
climbed in on top. One lot after another went off like this. 
At half -past five the last cascoes ‘were receiving the head 
quarters baggage. As the sun dipped toward the hills in the 
bay a band played in the stand by the monument and the car 
riages from the Luneta ranged all round in a double circle 
Among them I saw many faces that each afternoon show on 
the Luneta. Manila can grow upon one’s senses, and the life is 
pretty in many ways. A few hasty adieus to the fair folks in 
the carriages and we were streaming behind a launch over the 
still waters of the bay. The sun was painting one of those 
grand pictures that mark the end of many days in the Torrid 
zone. 

As we swung in on the outside of a jam of other cascoes lying 
under the towering bulk of the Logan, the light had gone from 
the sky and the electric sparks glowed all along the ship’s side. 
On the upper deck a group of ladies gave that touch of senti 
ment and brightness that, the world over, is associated with a 
soldier’s farewell. One after another the cascoes were emptied 
of their cargoes of men and baggage, and as the evening turned 
to night the ladies went on shore. There was little sleep on the 
Logan that night, and in the morning we pushed out to sea and 
the great ship turned ker head to the north, bound for Nags 
saki. There it was expected to meet the Brooklyn and proceed, 
convoyed by her, to Taku. Beyond that no man knows. But 
there is trouble in the air, and the Ninth is drilling twice a day 
on the cramped decks, that they may have more ‘‘ form” than 
‘hiking ” through rice-fields is likely to give to men who, de 
spite their fighting experiences, are the rawest kind of recruits 
when it comes to battalion or regimental drill. 

Their company drills are not yet perfect. This does not ap 
ply to the Ninth one whit more than to every other regiment in 
the Philippines which bas not been in Manila with a drill- 
ground at hand. This criticism, if rightly looked at, is nota 
criticism of the officers or the men, but of the stupid system 
that will not provide a proper army, and keep it to a proper 
strength even in times of peace. The men in the Philippines 
are the right men; the officers, even the new and raw ones, have 
quickly learned a great deal and accomplished wonders—that 
is America’s good fortune, not in any way due to her fore 
thought or provision. Life on the voyage has been a pleasant, 
dreamy interlude. Cool breezes have soothed our heat-tired 
nerves. A pleasant gray has obscured the sun and relieved the 


glare that we are used t The one great topic—China—has 
been on every lip We have allied with England to beat the 
Chinese, perhaps—well, who knows what Russia will do? And 


then we fall into contemplative silence and watch the blue 


waters slipping by in the silent glide of the big transport. In 


the evening the band plays on deck Then the general sits 


among the officers, and the minutes run away pleasantly to the 


music The Ninth has a band that one can say a good word for 
honestly 

General Liscum is a general by courtesy He was honorably 
mustered out of the service after the Spanish-American wat 


being unfit for active duty owing to the severe wound which he 
received at San Juan hill At present he is colonel of the Ninth 
Infantry, and commanding the first American troops which, in 
the history of the nation, have set out for China. True, marines 
ind blue-jackets helped the British tars in the old days. Per 
haps we shall march side by side with the English ‘* Tommies 
into Peking. Perhaps we shall strike the first blows under the 

two flags.” For the good of nations may it be so 

rhe officers of the Ninth Infantry are a hearty set of good 
fellows, and every man kas seen service. It would be pleasant 
if one could send a phonograph cylinder of the music from the 


gathers in the saloon in the evening and rolls out 


group that 
choruses about the *‘ Old Countree” to all the mothers, sweet 
hearts, and wives. For even if this affair proves a diplomatic 
success in the end, at present it reveals a very serious and wal 
like appearance, and many will watch for news of the Ninth 
Where it will all end no man cansay. It is safe to suppose that 
even this faint echo of the good old songs will find listeners in 
the ** Old Countree.” We have reached Nagasaki this morn 
ing, the 2d of July, and have just learned of the Oregon’s disas 
ter near Chefoo. The Brooklyn is not here. News bas come 
to hand that General Chaffee will leave, or has left, the United 
States to command the troops in China. Of course we are all 
glad that we are here first. Still, General Chaffee may find an 
international war when he arrives. At present we suppose it is 
only a matter of Boxers and mutinous Chinese troops. But the 
reports are vague, and there is a delightful air of uncertainty 
about the whole expedition which gives us that feeling dear to 
soldiers of fortune 

That America, once having decided to move, is to back up 
her plan, whatever it is, with enough troops and ships is grati 
fying to every one In the East Let those who are inclined to 
cavil at the new r6éle of the country in the world’s affairs re 
member that the moment is rapidly approaching, if it has not 
arrived, when the future of the world’s civilization will be at 
stake. Will it be a world in which the English-speaking race, 
with its high standard of life and liberty, will prevail; ora 
world in which the despot and the slave—shall we leave out the 
‘e” and call it Slav ‘—will dictate the future of the sphere / 

SYDNEY ADAMSON 


Japan Is Worse than China. 


(Continued from page 102 


Latin races, and the character of the Japanese mind is shown 
in the fact that, with all that modern thought has offered, it 
has absorbed only the most rampant agnosticism 

Their show of modern civilization is a mere veneer. Witness 
the complete failure of the foreign residents to secure protec 
tion, either of their persons or their property, at the hands of 
the Japanese courts since the treaty surrendering extra-terri- 
torial rights recently went into effect. The upper classes of 
Japan have forced the semblance of civilization like a new gar 
ment upon the masses of the people, but the latter have bitterly 
resented it, and a revolution is brewing. It is because it has 
heard the grumbling of the sleeping volcano that the Japanese 
government has displayed such feverish anxiety to find a na- 
tional divertisement. To be able to act in China at the request 
of the Powers would be a powerful sedative for those who are 
complaining of the burdens of civilization. 

Japan seeks the opportunity in China, not to make for peace, 
but to finish the work that was interrupted in 1805. The history 
of her feudal wars is a story of treachery, cruelty, and blood 
thirstiness unequaled by any record of the American Indian. 
For any considerable number of Japanese troops to operate in 
China without the restraining presence of white troops would 
be to invite in greater magnitude a repetition of the disgrace 
ful excesses that marked the close of the late war 

But the worst mistake of all is to imagine that because both 
are ‘‘ Orientals ” the Chinese would welcome the intervention of 
Japan. The Chinese know the Japanese for what they are, and 
the prejudice and contempt of centuries are compressed into the 
name which they have given them, ‘‘ dwarfs,” a word that in 
the original Chinese signifies not only physical diminutiveness, 
but mental obliquity and physical impotence. The prestige of 
European Powers has been sadly soiled by the turning back of 
the relief force under Admiral Seymour, but even such prestige 
as they have left would be irretrievably lost if they invited 
Japan to act for them, for it would be interpreted as a confes- 
sion that they were weaker even than the despised ‘‘ dwarfs,” 
and to have those whom the Chinese have known only as pirates 
and plunderers acting as international police may well be ex 
pected to inflame the whole empire 


Goay Warriors Uther 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


WaT man has done, man can do again. Nobody questions 
that the smash in the iron and steel market—though it was 
inevitable in due time—was precipitated by the action of Mr 
Gates, the chairman of the board of directors of the American 
Steel and Wire Company, by abruptly and most unexpectedly, 
amid all sorts of growing reports of prosperity, closing twelve 
of his company’s mills, on the plea of over production. What 
happened at once to all the iron and steel stocks is a matter of 
recent history. Some Western men, who with Mr. Gates reaped 
a rich harvest on the bear side of the market at that time, and 
some Eastern men, too, have been itching ever since to get an 
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‘ther speculatiy ypportunity in Wall Street. Stagnation did 
not give them that opportunity, and the bear side seemed to be 
exhausted for the time being ; so it is reported, and a good 


many believe it, that they undertook to engineer a rise in prices 


and a twist of the large short interest, and then an opportunity, 


after a sharp advance, to take another plunge on the bear side 
We shall Set 

We are no different from other great financial nations. We 
may be in better circumstances than most of them, with a 
larger surplus of gold, and in some respects a better balance- 
sheet, but the sharp rise in the interest rate iu England is a 
warning signal of what we may expect before many months 


have passed he fact that the best English stocks and bonds 
have had an abnormal decline of late is another danger-signal. 
When a London local loan guaranteeing three per cent., a se- 
curity of the best kind, can only be floated at 99; and when 
English consols, a prime security, drop from 114 to below par ; 
and when a Queensland three-per-cent. loan, backed by the 
wealth of one of the best of Britain’s colonies, cannot be placed 
it 97, it is time to believe that money is dear in England and 
will be dearer in other European capitals and in our own mar 
ket before we have passed the excitement of a Presidential 
election 

Nor is it reassuring to observe that the Texas Railroad com 
missioners are destroying railroad profits in that State by a radi- 
cal reduction of twenty-five per cent. in commodity rates ; that 
the Cambria Steel Company is to establish a rival concern in 
opposition to the Pressed Steel Car Company ; that the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate, the American Steel Hoop, the National Steel 
Company, and other organizations of the kind, have found great 
difficulty in adjusting rates of wages with employés ; that the 
American Car and Foundry Company recently discharged 200 
employés at one of their factories, and that the Chinese war will 
largely increase the expenses of our government, with all the 
possibilities of a diminished or extinguished surplus in case we 
are involved in a prolonged international struggle. When one 
thinks of these things and looks to the other side for bull points 
he is inclined, in this Presidential year, still to believe that the 
money will be made on the short side of the market 


P Englewood, N. J.: Yes 

R. H.,°’ Columbus, O.: Most certainly not. 

H.,’’ Toronto: You ought to cover without a loss, if you will be 
patient ; 

“WN. B Cincinnati: I do not regard them as favorable, unless a 
bull movement sets in 

“E .”’ New York: I give Lead the preference, but American Ice pre 
ferred is better at prevailing prices 

** Calvert,’ N. ¥.: On declines, Union Pacific preferred, Lake Shore, 
Metropolitan Traction. and Northwest, or St. Paul preferred. 

‘G.,”” Houghton, Mich.: Consult a mercantile agency. Not dealt 
in on stock exchange. (2) It will sell lower before October 15th. 

J. A. B.,’’ New York: Of the three, the last mentioned offers the 
best opportunities on the short side. (2) Notunder present conditions 
They are liable to change 

* P.,”’ Richmond, Ind.: Strong men, financially, are in the board of 
directors, but I do not believe the guarantee you mention is justified 
by the company’s outlook. 

‘Erie,’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: Its contract with the Western Union, I 
understand, expires shortly. Perhaps you had better wait. (2) Fa- 
vorable on declines. (3) Not at present 

“ D.,” Fall River, Mass.: Yes. (2) Wait and see. (3) Sell onan ex- 
treme advance. (4) Glad you made a profit on my advice. (5) The 
result of an election is never sure until the votes have been counted 

W.,” Fort Wayne, Ind.: A good plan, but a sharp break may 
wipe out a five-per-cent. margin in half an hour. (2) Do not think it 
will go much higher at present. Some believe it to be a sale, but it is 
strongly held 

“J. A.C.,”"’ New York.: A twenty-per-cent. margin on Union Pacifie 
preferred ought to be sufficient. I think well of this stoek. (2) St. 
Louis and Southwestern preferred sold a year ago as low as 21% and 
as high as 40. Short it at your price 

** Subscriber,” Southern California: The stock is not dealt in gener- 
ally on the exchange, but I would sell if I had a profit. (2) The infor- 
mation I get does not warrant mein recommending the stock. (3) It 
is a close corporation. I am unable to get hold df its balance-sheet, 

“M. K. T.,”’ Minnesota: The future of Texas Pacific ought to be 
promising, provided it escapes such oppressive legislation as the peo- 
ple of Texas seem inclined to enact. (2) The earnings of M., K. and 
T. are being utilized for the betterment of the property, which will 
eventually favorably affect the stock. 

‘J... Watertown, N. Y.: International Paper preferred, at the 
price mentioned, is a good speculative investment. It is one of the 
strong industrials, but is shortly to have keen opposition. The price 
of paper, too, is declining. At present it is fully earning its dividends, 
(2) Ido not regard Western Union at 80 as a prime investment. 

*S.."" Denver, Col.: New York Air Brake sold last year as low as 
110 and as high as 230. The last quarterly dividend of two per cent. 
has just been paid. Large holders of the stock, who are few in num 
ber, absolutely control it, and insist that it isa good investment. It 
partakes, however, of the uncertain character of an industrial. 

“Inquirer,” Hartford, Conn.: The suit you refer to was brought by 
Francis D. Carley, against his former secretary. The latter is accused 
of demanding a large sum of money on threats that he would expose 
Mr. Carley’s business secrets. The private secretary, it is also charged, 
has stated that Carley had defrauded his customers in Wall Street. 

“ McE.,” Toronto, Can.: The Pacific common stocks represent a 
large amount of over-capitalization, possibly excepting Union Pacific 
Their contributary territory is not as well settled as that of Missouri 
Pacific. (2) By no means. (3) I have not the room for the series of 
articles suggested, but try to cover most of the points in brief from 
week to week. Thank you for the suggestion 

‘**Inquirer.’’ Eureka, Cal.: Northern Pacific, Atchison, and Louis 
ville and Nashville. (2) Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific preferred, and 
St. Paul. (3) You will succeed as long as you follow the plan of buy- 
ing at panicky figures and holding for long pulls. You can trade ata 
distance by telegraph. (4) It is obviously impossible, in view of chang- 
ing conditions, which are liable to upset every calculation. 

**4..". Bay City, Mich.: The total bonded indebtedness of the 
Southern Railway, according to the last available report, was about 
$117,000,000, the preferred stock, $60,000,000, common stock. $120,000,- 
000. The miles of road owned or operated, nearly 6,000. (2) The Sea- 
board Air Line will divert some of its traffic. unless a mutual under 
standing is reached. The road runs through a more profitable and 
better settled territory than the Atchison. (3) The grangers 

* D.,”’ Hudson, N. Y.: A decline of from five to ten points from the 
present level of prices, before November Ist, is not improbable. A 
severe break in any prominent industrial would drag down a good 
many other stocks sympathetically, and such a break is not im- 
possible. (2) It would not surprise me. (3) Yes, but a quick turn with 
a smaller profit would be wiser. (4) The argument for a bull move- 
ment after election, in case the présent administration is retained, is 
that prosperous conditions will be strengthened and preserved there- 
by. (5) The uncertainties of a Presidential election and of financial 
conditions abroad, and the outcome in the Orient. (6) One who keeps 
his cash at hand and buys after severe declines can operate safely on 
Wall Street. . 

“T.."° Boston, Mass.: The investinent demand for St. Paul, its 
friends believe, will maintain it above par, but it cannot escape the 
consequences of a general decline, if one should come before election. 
(2) American Tobacco is quoted at the price for a full share ; that is, 
two of the $50-dollar shares constituting one valued at par. Your 
inference is, therefore, wrong. Strong manipulators have it in hand, 
and they can advance it to par if they have the pluck to do so, (3) I 
should hesitate to sell any of the local tractions short, though many 
traders believe as you do regarding Brooklyn Rapid Transit. My own 
judgment is that this property has great possibilities in the way of 
development, and that it is being accumulated on every decline. (4) I 
do not think you will get American Ice preferred at 50. It is earning 
its full dividend on the common and preferred stocks, and more, too, 
and the directors have been adding to their holdings on every sharp 
decline. (5) The sugar mystery is too much for me. Until I can 
gather the tangled threads I shall not feel it safe to advise you. (6) 
Have been unable to locate the Keene interview to which you allude. 
The last one of his has attracted general attention, and a good many 
traders agree with him. (7) Of the short sales you think of, I should 
be doubtful regarding any but the industrials you mention. A general 
reorganization of all the over-capitalized industrials must come sooner 
or later, but how soon, no one can safely predict JASPER, 








A PROSPEROUS NATIVE CHINAMAN AND HIS DAUGHTER, THE CHINESE SECTION, SEEN FROM THE WALL WHICH SURROUNDS IT. 
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HOW THE VAST COMMERCE OF CHINA IS TRANSPORTED—A CARAVAN LOADED WITH TEA RESTING OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF PEKING. 
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WALL AND MOAT SEPARATING THE CHINESE FROM THE TARTAR CITY—CHINESE CITY IN FOREGROUND, 
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AN-TING GATE, WHICH WAS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH IN 1860, AND WHICH OVERLOOKS 





lL. OKING NORTH FROM THE HATA GATE- LEGATION STREET, WHERE THE IMPERILED FOREIGNERS CONGREGATED, RUNS TO THE LEFT AT RIGHT ANGLES WITH THE STREET IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH, BEGINNING ABOUT THE MIDDLE. 


LATE ATTRACTED THE ATTENTION OF THE CIVILIZED WURLD. 














































The Assassinated King. 


DEATI THE SOVEREIGN OF ITALY AT THE HANDs F AN 


\NARCHIST 


‘ pring i ! s i na I il t 
t t I ! issass $ i i Kil ri t 
[ta \ ) ta t i I t I 
J My ¥ nte or iv Monza, | ‘ 
he had bee itt i dis 1 $ I tion 
wit ig no I t Monza i tni 
" sf Mila I issassin was a Pa n(N. J inarcl 
ist, Ange I H ltl s at the Kin ach bul 
nflicting a wo land i them } tra yt King’s heat 
he assassin was immediately seized by the soldiers, torn fron 
the mob, and placed in confinement his was the third att 
to kill King Humbert, the first occurring 1 the year of i 
ession S78, at Naples, wh a lunat attacked t i 
poniard iflict i slight wound The assassin was sentenced 
to death, but King Humbert commuted the penalty to impris 
oment for lif In April, 1897, while the King was driving to 
the Campanella race uurse, a workman struck at him ineffect 
ually with a dagger he assassin was senten to penal ser 
itude for life 

King Humbert was a man of splendid courage, and was de 
scended from one of the oldest of the world’s ruling families 
being a scion of the house of Savoy He was born in Turin 
March 14th, 1844, and was the oldest son of King Victor Em 


manuel He was a soldier and a statesman, and under bis rule 


Italy made most marked advauce in the way of greater liberty 


for the masses and a stronger government for the State He has 
been succeeded by Victor Emmanuel Ferdinand Marie Jan 
vier, Prince of Naples, who was born at Naples, November 11th, 
1869. Victor married the third daughter of Prince Nicholas I. of 
Montenegro, in October, 1806. She was known as the beautiful 
Heléne. While the new King is a soldier, carefully educated 


not only in military science but also in the languages and in 
literature, he is not believed to have the statesmanlike qualities 
teat gave his father such eminent success. The late King Hum 
bert was strong and robust and capable of very hard work 
while the new King is of a more delicate physical mould, and 
inherits the qualities of his mother rather than of bis father 
King Humbert was married in 1868 to his cousin, Margher 
ita, who was known as *‘ The Pearl of Savoy.” She was the 
daughter of Prince Ferdinand of Piedmont and Duke of Genoa, 
a brother of King Victor Emmanuel. She is a woman of brill 
iant intellectual gifts, and most popular with the people, from 
whom she has received many public testimonials of sincere ap 
» domestic life of the late King had not 
been altogether pleasant of late years, no fault was ever laid to 


preciation. While th 


the Queen, whose loyalty and virtue have always been unassail 
able. A well-deserved tribute to the noble woman is paid by a 
correspondent, as follows 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF QUEEN MARGHERITA OF ITALY 


I had my first glimpse of Queen Margherita at the Quirinal 
Some months before, I had been fortunate enough to be received 
in private «widience by King Humbert. Thanks to this, I bad 
acquired the right of being included in the list of those invited 
to the two or three court balls which are usually given in 

tome during the season. A presentation to the Queen would 
have been equally effective But, till I entered the grand ball 
room at the Quirinal, one winter night, [ bad not seen Her Maj 
esty. 

Queen Margherita had just reached the generous summer of 
her life. Her rich, warm beauty had not yet begun to fade 
Her figure (always rather large and set) had not yet lost its sup 
yleness. Her neck and arms, still pleasing, were then beautiful 

Vhat charmed me most, however, was something stately, and 
yet gracious, in the poise of her exceptionally well shaped head ; 
a something that invited sympathy and won respect. Of all the 
reigning sovereigns there is none, perhaps, who has combined 
true regal dignity with kindliness so perfectly as Margherita 
of Savoy. 

At five-and-thirty—that was, I believe, her age—she was 
comparatively free from care, happy in the love of her consort, 
proud of the devotion of her subjects, hopeful for her country. 
Although her rank had not been blazoned in the diadem which 
crowned her broad and intellectual forehead, you could not but 
have picked her out of all the ladies near her as the Queen. 

I could not have chosen a more propitious time for forming 
an impression of this interesting woman. The band, stationed 
in the low balcony above the entrance to the ball-room (on or- 
dinary nights the banqueting-hall), had struck into the shrill 
measures of the ‘* Royal March ”—always played in Italy on the 
appearance of the sovereigns. The King and Queen had just 
arrived. And, pressing forward with some scores of other 
guests, I found myself within a few yards of the place reserved 
for her Majesty. 

The King, whom royal etiquette forbids to dance, stood nea: 
a window chatting with one of the Cabinet ministers, and sur- 
rounded by bis courtiers. But it was not on bim that all our 
eyes were fixed. We turned instinctively toward a graceful 
woman, all in white, who, with a radiant smile and an engaging 
sparkle in her thoughtful eyes, was walking through the steps 
of the ‘* Quadrille of Honor” with an old and a partic salary 
wicked -looking ambassador. Clasped round her throat were 
many rows of rare white pearls, ber favorite ornaments. Be- 
low, again, were pendants of emeralds and diamonds. The same 
stones gleamed and sbone about her waist, while, at the base of 
the thick masses of dark bair which crowned her brow, I saw a 
diamond coronet. The pearls, as I was later on informed, were 
Humbert’s gifts. Each year, since his marriage, the King has 
made it a practice to add one row of pearls to the Queen’s neck 
lace. It is now nearly thirty-two years since Margherita linked 
her fate with that of the young son of the first ruler of united 
Italy. 

When the quadrille was ended the Queen made a slight re- 
sponse to the respectful bow of her ambassadorial partner, 
glanced back at two of her dame d’onore, and glided quietly 
toward the wives of the diplomatists, exchanging pleasant 
words with each in turn. From time to time her eyes would 
single out some timid débutante. Before she realized the favor 
done her, one or other of the nervous Roman *‘ rosebuds” ranged 
around the ball-room and the four smaller, but more beautiful, 
reception-rooms thrown open at state functions would find her- 
self chatting as simply and naturally with her sovereign as 
though it had been an ev ery-night occurrence. 

If you have seen Queen Margherita play the hostess in her 
palace at the Quirinal you will find it easy enough to under- 
stand that she has been so popular, and, I may add, so much be 
loved. Her life, they say, has been without reproach. Yet she 
bas made numerous conquests, inside and outside the small cir 
cle of ber courtiers. There was much talk, some fifteen years 
ago, of the romantic (though, of course, platonic) love with 
which a very potent prince—now dead—was fired on meeting 
her. He happened to be married, like berself, which rather 
complicated things. There was no hint of any scandal in the 
tale, though. Not without reason is the consort of King Hum 
bert known throuchout Italy as the pure “ Perla di Savoia.” 

I saw Queen Margherita, also, in the spring of 1893, at the 


I i irden-part at the Wuirinal during the fes 
ties in honor of ilver wedding She was standing 
n the palace grounds that afternoon, listening to a group of 
Neap tan minstrels who were singing the amusing song which 
inder ber own na became popular in England and America 
Beside her, in an ry mood, lounged the young German Em 
peror, With tl Empress Augusta Victoria and King Humbert 
The ntrast between Wilhelm, with his swaggering Prussian 
vity, and t Italian monarch, prematurely aged, and white 
ind sad, Was very striking And vet it was no more so than the 
ditfere: which divided the sedate elegance and grace of Mar 
gvherita, faultlessly dressed in the approved Parisian fashion 
fr the ingenuous dowdiness of the insipid, although high-born 
En s 
\ lady of the Italian court, in close attendance on the Queen 
bliged me, when | was in Rome some time ago, with a great 
ealot ry interesting information with regard to her royal mis 
tress Her tastes,” she said, *‘ are simple and severe She is 
exceedingly well read, and takes a pride in keeping herself 
thoroughly in touch with modern movements, whether they 
mcern philosophy, art, science, history, or politics. Her chai 
itv is known to all 
The lady to whom | am indebted for these details was good 
en ough to enlighten me as to the routine of Margherita’s life at 
the Quirinal rhe Queen rises, as a rule, at eight o'clock \ 


light breakfast is served in her bedchamber. When this is over 
the daughter of the Marchesa di Villamarina usually reads to 
her. A walk in the secluded gardens of the palace will some 


times follow \fter that, if itis fine, the Queen goes shopping 
with some lady of the court At noon she sits down to a family 

jetiner The King, the Duchess of Genoa, two ladies-in 
waiting, two minor masters of ceremonies, a royal aide-de-camp, 


the princes of the blood, and one or two others, are usually 
present. In the afternoon Her Majesty reads again, embroiders, 
and receives visitors till about four o'clock, when she goes driv 
ing in the Corso, or in the Pincian Gardens and the Villa Bor 
ghese 

Dinner at the Quirinal is served at half-past seven, the guests 
on most occasions being those who have already met at d¢jetiner. 
lo end her evening, the Queen either visits one of the theatres 
or improvises a concert. She is extremely fond of music. Her 
self a skilled musician, playing several instruments—among 
them the mandolin, the lute, and the piano—she delights in noth 
ing more than in ber weekly quintette parties, to which only a 
few favored friends have access Sgambati, the pianist, and 
his pupils were once habitual guests at these artistic feasts 
But they were not compelled to furnish the whole programme 
Her Majesty would frequently contribute her share of the enter- 
tainment, sometimes playing alone, and sometimes taking part 
ina duet with the Duchess of Genoa, her mother 


From the duchess (a Saxon princess) Queen Margherita has 
nherited a decided leaning toward German art, and especially 
toward German music Her favorite composers are of the 


classic school—Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. For Mascagni 
and the new Italian school, she has a strong dislike. But she is 
broad enough to share the general love of her own countrymen 
for Verdi CHARLES HENRY MELTZER. 


The Fight at Taku. 


BRILLIANT STRATEGY OF THE BRITISH NAVAL OFFICERS WHICH 
DUMFOUNDED THE CHINESE 
Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly 

NAGASAKI, July 3d, 1900.—My Japanese gondolier swung me 
along between the hills of Nagasaki harbor till we were under 
the bow of Her Majesty’s torpedo boat destroyer, Whiting. 1 
bad my camera concealed beneath a handkerchief, and when I 
opened fire on the warlike Whiting my fears were not of a 
broadside from her, but of being ignominiously run in by the 
Japanese water police, and held without trial or notification of 
friends, which is one of the enlightened habits of new Japan 
with regard to the unsuspecting kodak fiend. However, unless 
the boatman informs on me,-and they come on board the Logan 
and march me off without protest from a regiment of American 
troops, I am safe this time, and the Whiting pictures, too 

Lieutenant Moreton received me on board with the utmost 
courtesy, and after telling me how the local Jap reporters had 
muddled up the story of the fight, he planted me down with my 
writing pad on a spotless table-cloth, amid silver baskets of cake 
and all kinds of tea ‘‘ goodies.” He poured out a cup of tea for 
me, and while I copied the plan of the river and its banks he told 
me the story : 

The allied fleet lay outside in the deeper soundings of the bay 
On June 15th up to ten Pp. M. the Whiting lay, as shown in the 
plan, just in the channel of the river and some distance outside 
of the mines, which were placed there, it is said, on the after 
noon of the 15th. The Algerine, which lay up the stream at the 
first bend, sent messages by signal to the Whiting, which, in 
turn, sent them by a telephone line that had been connected 
to the Alacrity—lying farther out ; and she, in turn, transmit 
ted them to the fleet. At ten P. M. on June 15th the Whiting 
steamed ahead over the mines and took up her position, with 
the Algerine and the Fame, in the bend of the river and nearly 
opposite the centre battery of the Taku forts. Here the three 
remained till 8:30 Pp. M. on the 16th. At that hour they ran 
round the bend, and with the Fame up-stream, the Whiting 
next, and the Algerine last, they lay about the same place, as 
the map shows the five gun-boats in position during the early 
part of the bombardment. The Russian gun-boat Gi/yak and 
the German gun-boat Koreetz were lying in position at the same 
place 

At one A. M. on the 17th, in the darkness, the Chinese opened 
a very heavy, well-directed fire on this position. It was known 
that four Chinese torpedo-boat destroyers were lying tied up 
in the bend in frontof the Imperial dock-yards. Plans had been 
made to capture or destroy them in the event of hostilities, so 
that the /Jitis and Leon, which were up near the Teng Koo 
forts, could come down safely and help the other vessels to 
silence the main forts. The Whiting and the Fame were com- 
missioned with this bit of work, and this is how they did it. 

The Whiting and the Fame each towed a boat with nine men 
in charge of a lieutenant. These acted as boarders, and took 
care of one destroyer each, while the Whiting and Fame swung 
alongside of the other two, thus : 


WHITING 


1st 2" iil 4” 
CHINESE DESTROYERS. 





The audacity of the plan, and the ol manne u which it 
was carried out, flustered the Chinamen, and, abandoned by 
their leaders, they jumped from their vessels and made off to 
the dock-yards in their rear Coming down to take them the 

» British boats were heavily shelled from both the north and 
south forts 

Lieutenant Moreton, who was in the Whiting’s boat, and 
Lieutenant Tomkinson, who commanded the Fame’'s boat, were 


badly wetted by the shells splashing in the water, but, fortu 


nately, not a soul was bit While the two British destroyer 


were steaming down on the Chinese vessels a sharp fire was 
ypened on them by the guns in the dock-yard, but they were re 
plied to by a searching fire from the advancing Britisbers, which 

ickly silenced their fire W hen it came to boarding the Chi 
nese torpedo-boat destroyers little or no Opposition was offered 


\ wretched attempt at rifle or pistol fire was made, but as soon 
is the boats swung alongside, those who had not already de 
serted their posts tumbled over the rail and made off on land 
Only ten Chinamen were held as prisoners, and these were only 
kept for their usefulness in helping to handle the prizes, 

Meanwhile the //fis and Leon were steaming down-stream, 
and just as the four destroyers were captured they passed the 
dock-yard on their way to join the A/gerine, the Gilyak and 
the AKoreet These ships were blazing away at the forts, fir 
ing across the flat intervening land. From one A. M. till six 
they kept up a heavy bombardment from their first position, as 
shown on the plan. The Russian ship Gi/yak owed her mauling 
and heavy loss to her own carelessness All the other ships, 
knowing well that during the day the Chinese gunners were 
training their guns on the different vessels and getting their 
range to perfection, took the precaution to change their posi 
tion as soon as the darkness concealed them more. The Gilyak 
failed to do so, and gave the Chinese the full benefit of their 
daylight-calculations, which they used with disastrous results 
The Gilyak lost about sixty men. The //tis, even though she ar 
rived later in the fight, lost her captain, second lieutenant, and 
about a dozen men 

At six o’clock A. M. the fire from tbe Chinese forts began to 
slacken, and the allied vessels steamed round the bend and took 
up a position directly facing the three main batteries, and the 
mud wall which connects te of the northern fort. There 
were some guns on the mud walls placed between the main bat 
teries. From the new position the ships sent in a terrific fire, 
which knocked the forts about badly When the firing from 
the Chinese position ceased an attacking party landed and capt 
ured the forts. The Gilyak was so badly damaged that she 
eventually had to run ashore 

The Whiting and Fame during this time were busy cutting 
the wire hawsers that bound their prizes, and soon had them in 
tow up-stream. It was now daylight, and the Chinese made it 
bot for them, with a cross-fire from the north and south forts. 
One seven-inch shell struck the Whiting, crashed through her 
plates and through a coal-bunker, and lodged in the boiler, flat 
tening out the water-tubing. If that shell had only been primed 
I should not bave been taking snap-shots of her in Nagasaki 
barbor—but, fortunately, it was not. It now occupies a place 
of honor among the Whiting’s trophies, and was placed by a 
smiling Chinaman on the mess-table for my inspection. The 
photographs show the damage that the shell did. 

The present crews of both the Fame and the Whiting are 
veterans of Ladysmith. They are drawn from the naval bri 
gade of the Terrible. These men dragged a gun over the veldt 
exactly similar to the one behind them in the photograph group, 
and all the world knows what they did with it. The plucky lit 
tle Fame and Whiting ran their prizes safely up-stream for 
about twelve miles and brought up there in front of some small 
er forts, which, however, remained silent One of the captured 
Chinese, who bowed his head to the deck in submission to Lieu 
tenant Moreton, after realizing that his head was safe became 
communicative. He handed over some keys, but told the offi 
cers that there was no more money left, as their commander, 
hearing that there might be a fight, had appropriated the men’s 
pay and other funds and gone to look for lodgings in a safer 
locality. It reminds one of the Filipinos’ little way with their 
artillery. They usually remove it a day or two ahead of a 
fight, lest it might be captured ! SYDNEY ADAMSON 


To Amateur Photographers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS RECEIVED AND ENTERED IN THE COMPETITIONS 

General Contest; Clarence Hernstein, Roxbury, Mass.: R. H 
Keagy, Canton, O. 

Paris Exposition: Ruby Edna Hendrick, ( ~~~ Falls, Mass 

Summer Resort Recreations: ( M. Douglas, Rochester, N. Y 

Cute Children: G. M. Rynick, York, Penn.: Harry 8S. Adams. 

Indian Life: iota S. Wilson 


Southern Girl 
VISITING FRIENDS IN KNOXVILLE. 


‘*T HAD been greatly troubled by being kept awake at night 
whenever I drank coffee. It also disagreed with my digestion 
Last summer I was visiting a friend in Knoxville who had been 
suffering from rheumatism, caused by coffee drinking. She 
had quit using coffee and was using Postum, and had recov 
ered ; also her delicate daughter, who had been an invalid for a 
long time, was greatly benefited by the use of Postum Food 
Coffee. 

‘** 1 found while I was there and using Postum regularly that 
I slept much better, and grew so strong in my nerves that the 
change was wonderful. I trust my testimonial will be the 
means of inducing others to try your magnificent beverage. 
These are true and honest facts.” Miss Frances Smith, 632 
Douglas Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The reason Miss Smith and her friends improved in health is 
that coffee acts as a poison on many delicate organisms. When 
it is left off the cause of the trouble is removed ; then, if Postum 
Food Coffee is taken, there is a direct and quick re-building of 
the nerve centres all through the body, for Postum Food Coffee 
contains the elements needed by the system to rebuild the nerve 
centres, 

Made at the pure-food factories of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., and sold by all first-class 
grocers. 











Nome a Dreadful Place. 


GOLD LN Its EXHAUSTED SANDS FOR NEW-COMERS — W OMEN 
CHILDREN MustT SdirtT FoR THEMSELVES 


RirFE—NO SANITARY REGULATIONS—A GRAVE-YARD IN A 


PESTILENCI 


1G AND FOUR FUNERALS A Day 


Myers, of New York City, who started 
Nome,” as it is called in Alaska—as the 
presentative of the Alaska Syndicate of New York, on May 


Mr. Epwarp W 
Cape Nome—ol 


th, and who has just returned from that region, has given a 
presentative of LESLIE’s WEEKLY a graphic and concise stat 
nt of the conditions that be found existing there It is as 
Llows 


Passengers from the East, stepping off the cars at Seattle 
ure surprised at the activity displayed in that city. Crowds 
f people whose appearance shows them to be strangers are 
bout the streets and in the stores, preparing and outfitting to 

to Nome 


wt that it is an intermediate station of the gold-hunters. It 


Seattle has certainly profited enormously by the 


may be said that Nome as a gold-mining centre was the inven 
m of the transportation companies. Some few have gained 
vealth, but the majority have lost the money they had, and 
iny of them have found graves where they expected to gain 
d. The people I met there were the most conglomerate 
The Eastern dude and the Western 
vboy were alike fantastically decked out by the outfitters 


iss that ever eye beheld 


‘Securing passage in one of the so-called * fast and commodi 
us’ steamers bound from Seattle to Nome, | repaired to the dock 
ind found that the steamer was over-crowded with passengers 
ind all sorts of freight 

nceivable, from a flat-bottomed scow to a boiler. Every avail 


The deck was littered with everything 


ible inch of space was taken up, to the woeful inconvenience of 
the passengers, of whom there were more than six hundred. The 
essel was loaded beyond its capacity and had a bad list to star 
ward, It seemed to me that the lives of the passengers were 
We started on the third day 
After seven days we put in at Dutch Harbor, where 


jeopardized by this overloading. 
f June 
ve lay six days awaiting our turn to secure the coal and water 
At the end of that period 
the Behring Sea was practically cleared of ice, and the journey 


necessary to continue the voyage 


was resumed to the so-called and miscalled golden sands of 
Nome 
20th, in bright sunlight, for in that far northern region June is 


Our destination was sighted at 10.30 at night on June 


practically a month without night 

‘There were at Nome ahead of us sixty-two vessels of all 
lescriptions, from a large ocean steamship to a small tug-boat 
f three tons burden, all of which had made the journey from 
san Francisco and Seattle. After coming to anchor we were 
besieged by a fleet of small row-boats, whose owners clamored 
for passengers to ferry ashore at two dollars per head. The 
first news we heard was that two men had been killed the night 
All the passengers were thoroughly 
We found every inch of 


before for claim-jumping. 
lrenched in being rowed to the shore. 
available land occupied by shacks and tents. Absolutely no 
accommodations were to be obtained by the new-comers. Self 
ishness was the predominant trait of all we met. Women and 
children were left to shift for themselves. Owners of small ex 
press-wagons charged ten dollars per hour for moving goods 
miles up the beach to the nearest unoccupied ground where they 
could be dumped. 

‘* Five hundred feet back of the beach is that beastly bog 
known asthe‘ Tundra.’ It is a shaking quagmire, with solid ice 
two feet below the surface. Animal and human refuse was 
lying in heaps along the beach. The stench was awful. Gam 
bling, excessive drinking, and other forms of depravity were 
seen every where in the narrow streets of the town. Pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, small-pox, and measles raged throughout the 
vast camp. The pest-house, located at the southeastern part 
of the beach, near the Nome River, was over-crowded, and the 
authorities refused to receive any more patients. As a result, 
persons with contagious diseases were scattered all through the 
camp. 

‘**One of the worst cases of small-pox was within two hun 
dred feet of our tent. The authorities were notified by Dr. 
Grisby, formerly surgeon of one of the steamships, and the re 
ply he received was, ‘ Put the man in a tent back on the hill.’ 
Exposed as the poor fellow was ina little tent, he became blind 
from the disease. 
him. Burials averaged fouraday during mystay. The funeral 
Four men with long-handled spades, 


There was absolutely no quarantine over 


processions were unique. 
carrying a cedar coffin, proceeded to the dreary graveyard in 
the ‘ Tundra,’ where a hole was scraped in the mud to the un- 
derlying ice. The dead was deposited therein, and a rough 
board raised to mark the grave. Ina short time every mark of 
interment was obliterated by the thawing of the ice and the 
sinking of the body. This is the end of each unfortunate gold 
seeker dying in Nome. 

‘* Positively, there is no gold in Nome for new-comers. The 
beaches have been worked over four times, and are exhausted. 
Every creek claim of any value is being worked by the original 
owners. The country fora radius of sixty-five miles is staked 
out. Most of the mining companies which procured expensive 
machinery to work creek and beach claims are bankrupt. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of machinery is lying abandoned 
on the beach. All freight is lightered ashore and dumped in 
discriminately. The transportation companies’ liability ceases 
at end of ‘ship’s tackle’—that is, when the freight is deposited 
on the lighter-barge. In the majority of cases consignees do 
not get half what is coming to them. Thieves have full swing. 
They controlled the town until the time of our departure, when 
General Randle arrived and introduced partial martial law. 

‘* First-class fare from Seattle to Nome at the beginning of 
the season was one hundred and twenty-five dollars. It is now 
twenty-five dollars, or a round-trip ticket can be bought for forty 
dollars. These contrasting figures show that the boom is burst 
The transportation companies are glad to carry passengers at 
any price over cost to Nome, expecting to make up by bringing 
back those who have been undeceived and have become sick of 
their ventures. A corner lot, twenty-five by one hundred feet, 
on First Street, the business centre, has sold for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. <A lot of the same size on Second Street will 
bring twelve thousand dollars. A loaf of bread, very poor and 
light, sosts a quarter. There are four or five pumps in the 





In the 
restaurants three eggs are sold for a dollar, and a beefsteak, 
An office 
eight feet by ten back of some dive or gambling hovel rents for 


town, and a gallon of water sells for twenty-five cents 


with bread, butter, and coffee, brings two dollars 


one hundred and twenty-five dollars a month. Lodging-tent 
owners charge three dollars per night for a cot. 
Phere are no sanitary regulations whatsoever. One enter 
prising man constructed a lavatory two hundred feet long, and 
sold tickets at the rate of three for twenty-five cents. He made 
four hundred dollars the first day it was in operation. In my 
opinion, to the average nan Nome offers nothing but hardship, 
This is the truth about 
this notorious fake, told without prejudice, and my statements 


sickness, and risk of money and life 


are rather under than over the mark.’ 


A Letter from Luzon. 


Candy has recently been added to the regular rations of the Amer 
ican soldier in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
DeaR Joe, go turn the oxen loose 
And sell the old gray nag 
Hunt up a sergeant and enlist 
ro serve the starry flag 
Come join us in the Philippines 
And taste of army joys 
For Uncle Sam is very good 


To all his soldier-boys 


Though hats with only half a crown 
Out here are right in style 

And what we wear upon our feet 
Would make a monkey smile ; 

Though khaki blouses hang in rays 
And shirts are getting rare, 

Who cares when walnut caramels 
Are on the bill-of-fare ? 

Through cane and corn and trampled rice 
We chase the agile foe ; 

We steam and sweat and splash and swear 
Knee-deep in mud we go 

With every kind of fever-germ 
The isle of Luzon teems, 

But think of rations that include 
A box of chocolate-creams 

Hard-tack and coffee used to make 
A soldier’s simple meal, 

On which he faced in field or trench 
The storm of lead and steel 

But now they feed us lemon-drops 
And taffy every day, 

With chickens fried in cocoanut-oil 
The Filipino way 

Oh, come and see Old Glory’s folds 
From isle to isle unfurled, 

And, marching with us, help to bear 
Its splendor round the world 

A Yankee hero, chum with death, 
With Mausers learn to flirt, 

And lunch on smoky bacon served 


With candy for dessert MINNA IRVING. 


Robert Southey and His 
Financial Struggles. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S name was a household word in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Born in 1774, he received an 
education at one of the great universities of England, and afte: 
studies for the church, the law, and even medicine, he finally 
took up literature as a profession. His health in early life was 
precarious, but two visits to Portugal restored it and he reached 
the age of sixty-nine years. 

In literature he struggled with an uncertain income for a 
number of years, but in time his industry enabled him to com 
mand a steady sum per year from bis writings, but only suffi 
cient for the passing day and the numerous dependents living 
on his bounty. He wrote on various subjects : history, biogra- 
phy, theology, and, more copiously than anything, poetry. 
Upon the death of Pye he was appointed poet laureate. It is 
said that in composing and editing he actually wrote more than 
Sir Walter Scott. Nevertheless, the only work of his that has 
obtained a fast bold on the public is the life of Lord Nelson. 
Thus he toiled on with a growing family about him, seeing no 
prospect for them if his ready hand and brain should cease 
working. 

In middle life he received from an unexpected source an 
income of £150 a year. 

This to a poor literary man, coming with regularity every 
year, would mean a great deal of relief from anxiety and toil, 
and enable him to.enjoy some pleasures. Instead of absorbing 
the £150 in his.daily. living, be wisely used it for life insurance 
on his own life,expending the whole for premiums yearly. 

When he died, in 1843, be left no other fortune, and it 
amounted to £12,000, or 360,000. This, with his library, was 
all he possessed. Yet this was more than was left unincum 
bered by Sir Walter Scott, who had received more money than 
any writer of bis time. 

Southey was not a merchant or business man, depending 
upon an increasing business for his fortune, but the wise ex 
penditure of his annual pension of £150 places him among the 
advanced business men of our day who are worth millions but 
yet insure their lives. 

We think of many of these early in the century writers, 
poets, and artists as careless and thoughtless, living a life of 
joyous intellectual excitement, and caring for little but the 
passing day. Southey’s conduct is a bright and shining light 
to direct all brain- workers to do likewise. 

Of course life insurance may be considered a plant of recent 
growth, and its importance is manifested daily. Not ouly strug- 
gling literary men and artists seek its benefits, but men of means 
who appreciate life insurance as an investment. uite recently 
Mr. Frank Hutchinson Peavey, of Minneapolis, insured his life 
for $1,000,000.00 in The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, following in the footsteps of Mr. George Vanderbilt, who 
is likewise insured in The Mutual Life for $1,000,000.00. These 
men readily see the advantages which this great company 
offers. 





A Gourmet’s Paradise. 


Continued.) 


Lyn the royal suite of rooms at the New Claridge’s Hotel. London 


the wood has been chosen with exceeding care, and as all other ap 
pointments are in strict har mony, this royal suite is entitied to some 
thing more than a mere mention Claridge of course. is known as 


the favorite abiding-place of visiting royalties, and, therefore, these 
royal apartments are of more than ordinary importance rhe quiet 
ness and simplicity, which isa characteristic of the entire hotel, is here, 
if anything, intensified The bed-rooms, with pink striped wall hang 
ings, are delightfully gay and fresh, but by no means elaborate or 
overdone rhe principal bed-room, with its rich Oriental silk hang 


ings to the walls, forms the most charming color combination in con 
junction with the rich tones of the carved mahogany and rosewood 
furniture. Directly over the royal suite is aset of rooms even more 


elaborately treated with florid white plasterwork, richly carved mar 
ble chimney-pieces, and French gilt furniture of the Louis Quatorze 
period. The general impression afforded by these suites is that of a 
well-arranged town liouse belonging to a very rich and artistically 
minded nobleman. A similar spirit pervades the public reception 
rooms, and from these along every floor to the top, with the same ar 
tistic and comfortable treatment throughout the entire house At the 
reception and concert given at Claridge’s Hotel by the committee of 

American Ladies" in London in aid of the American hospital-ship 
Maine. last November, an enormous crowd of distinguished personages 
and celebrities crushed into the spacious rooms until locomotion was 
well-nigh impossible. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was 
present, and took tea in the public restaurant, having at his table the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Arthur Paget. Mrs. Brown-Potter, and 
they were waited on by Miss Edna May Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Christian and the Princess Aribert of Anhalt, and Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, were at another table, while his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge occupied another with several Ameri- 
can celebrities 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read 
ers of Lesiiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated con- 
dentially A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable 

ALL the fraternal and other assessment-insurance companies 
have met or must meet the crisis that is bound to come when 
ever, with increasing age and a proportionate increase in the 
death rate, the assessments are found to be insufficient to pay 
the losses. The A. O. U. W 


strongest of the fraternal orders, with a membership approxi 


, one of the largest and one of the 


mating half a million, now proposes to assess its members ac- 
cording to age, and not to levy a general assessment equally 
upon all. This is simply going back to the plan followed by the 
old-line insurance companies, but, in addition to grading the 
premiums, the old-line companies charge enough to establish a 
Until the fraternal 
and assessment orders fully adopt the plan which governs the 
operations of the old-line companies, they will find it difficult to 
All the history of these 
fraternal orders has demonstrated this fact. Life insurance, as 
I have said before, must not be regarded as a cheap and trifling 


reserve fund sufficient for all emergencies. 
secure a permanent and safe business. 


thing. One who expects good insurance must expect to pay a 
good price, for in the end the cheap thing nearly always proves 
to be the dearest. 


** Artist,’’ Philadelphia: All the surplus earnings of the great com- 
panies belong to its policy-holders. There is no personal! liability in 
the mutual Mg you speak’of, or in any of its class 

** Inquirer,’ Providence, R. 1.: You can pay your premium in in- 
stallments, in annual payments, or allin one sum. You ought to have 
no difficulty in arranging. the matter with such a company as the 
Equitable, and I do not believe you will have 

* Father,”’ Nashville, Tenn.: You are mistaken regarding thei Fr 
ance laws of Arkansas. An inquiry at the office of any of the great 
companies will show that all of them find a profitable field for insur 
ance in Arkansas. The Mutual Life, of New York, I understand, has 
nearly $12,000,000 of insurance in force in that State 


“S$...” Pittsburg, Penn.: The wisest provision you can make for 
your infant son, with your surplus earnings, is to buy a twenty-year 
endowment policy or bond in the New York Life, the Equitable, or the 
Mutual Life. In the event of your death he will receive the principal, 
or, if you both survive for twenty years, the money can be given t 


him when he becomes of age 
She Jemet 


Over-exertion of Brain or Body. 


TAKE HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves. Won 
derfully quick in its action. 


Prospective Mothers 
PREPARATORY Hints, Bathing, Clothing, Habits, Fresh Air, 
Second Summer, etc., are some of the subjects treated in 
‘* Babies,” a book for young mothers, sent free by Borden’s Con 
densed Milk Company, New York, who make Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand. 


It’s reflected in your face—the health that Abbott's, the Orig 
inal Angostura Bitters, gives. Ask for Abbott's at your drug- 
gists’, 


Knowledge of Food. 
PROPER SELECTION OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN SUMMER 


THE feeding of infants in hot weather is a very serious prop- 
osition, as all mothers know. Food must be used that will 
easily digest, or the undigested parts will be thrown into the 
intestines and cause sickness. 

It is important to know that a food can be obtained that is 
always safe ; that is Grape-Nuts. 

A mother writes: ‘** My baby took the first premium at a 
baby show on the 8th instant, and is in every way a prize-baby. 
I have fed him on Grape-Nuts since he was five months old. I 
also use your Postum Food Coffee for myself.” Mrs. L. F 
Fishback, Alvin, Tex. 

Grape Nuts food is not made solely for a baby food by any 
means, but is manufactured for all human beings who have 
trifling, or serious, difficulties in stomach and bowels. 

One especial point of value is that the food is predigested in 
the process of manufacture, not by any drugs or chemicals 
whatsoever, but simply by the action of heat, moisture, and 
time, which permits the diastase to grow and change the starch 
into grape-sugar. This presents food to the system ready for 
immediate assimilation. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the fact that it is easily 
digested, is that it supplies the needed elements to quickly re- 
build the cells in the brain and uerve centres throughout the 
body. 
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WOMEN OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN PEKING. 
THE TEMPLE RECENTLY BOUGHT BY THE LADIES OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, Those in the middle are Manchus, who wear their bair in a peculiar style. Mrs, Ament 
AND JUST DESTROYED BY THE BOXERS is in the middle of the lower row, and, in the back row, Mrs. Mateer, 
Mrs. Bessie Ewing, and Miss Russell. 
Miss Gould. 








Miss Morrell. 











MISS MARY S. MORRELL, IN NATIVE COSTUME, AND MISS ANNIE A. GOULD, THE FIRST AMERICAN MARTYRS OF THE BOXER UPRISING, WITH A GROUP OF 
CONVERTS, MURDERED AT PAO-TING-FU. 



































PROMINENT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MEMBERS IN PEKING. 
The man in centre is an official in the service of the Emperor. At the extreme 
eft isa barber for foreigners with razor-strop in band. EUROPEAN HOME. 


SOME OF THE IMPERILED [ISSIONARIES AND CHRISTIAN CONVERTS IN CHINA. 


NOBLE WOMEN AND THEIR FOLLOWERS WHO RUN THE RISKS OF MARTYRDOM FOR THE CAUSE WHICH THEY PROFESS, 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF MRS. BESSIE EWING’S DAY SCHOOL AT PEKING, IN FRONT 
OF THE EWING RESIDENCE, WHICH BEARS THE APPEARANCE OF A 





THE ENGLISH CONSULATE, WHICH THE BOXERS SERIOUSLY DAMAGED BEFORE THEY WERE DRIVEN FROM THE CITY. 


THE FOREIGN SETTLEMENT IN TIEN-TSIN, THE CAPTURED CHINESE STRONGHOLD. 


(SEE PaGE 106.) 



























































































































































A [lessage from Garcia. 


How StrRIGAO WaAS SAVED FROM THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS 
j We 
S far back is September 
psu Genera Prudenci 
Garcia asked General Otis 
to <cupy Surigao’ wit 
\ \ troops. He was requested t 
\ wait with patience. The pe 


ple of Surigao would wait 

\\\ yes ; but with patience—n 

Wait they did for these long 
months, and in that time 
they had some experiences 
which read strangely. Agui 
naldo had an eye to the rich 
province of Surigao, with its 
thirty-six towns and fertile 
valleys, and with his usual 
tact he saw that it was 
through the sturdy old gen 
eral, and through him alone 


that he could successfully 





win the province \ccord 
ingly, he sent to General 
Garcia, offering to create him Governor of Mindanao, subject 
to bis administratior But the general bad no faith in this wily 


lagal, understanding well the kind of rule that a Tagalo gov 
ernment meant, but seeing, further still, that no such govern 
ment would be allowed to exist by the European Powers ; and 
understanding, as he did from the first, that America had come 
to stay and conquer, he refused the appointment and took up 
arms in behalf of the eagle, holding the town of Surigao in trust 
and influencing the province of Surigao in America’s favor. 
Thrice has the town been attacked, On the 25th of March 
1809, while General Garcia was visiting a neighboring town, 


General Simon Gonzalez and bis brother with insurgent forces 


attacked the town, seized the priests, and put them in prison 
General Garcia returned in haste, captured the brothers, and 
throwing them into prison, released the priests. The soldiers 


under Gonzalez came over to Garcia. General Simon Gonzalez 
and his brother—who had been Governor of Surigao—made 
their escape from the prison, but were both killed by the towns 
people before they could reach the outskirts. The town was un 
molested until the 26th of July, when Daniel Toribio Sison and 
other friends of the dead Gonzalez brothers made a savage at 
tack, driving the people from the town and wounding one of 
Garcia's officers. ‘The general went by boat to Baganga for re 
enforcements. He returned with a bundred extra guns, and 
with these he drove the usurpers from the town. Sison, after 
his defeat, retired with about 200 men to the island of Leyte 
He had one man killed and three wounded in this engagement 
On October 15th Sison made one more attempt to take the town, 
but he had not more than a dozen rifles among bis 200 followers, 
the rest having bows and arrows, bolos, or spears. Sison was 
again defeated, losing one man killed, two wounded, and a few 
left as Garcia’s prisoners. 

When General Bates avd his staff stepped ov shore, ov the 






























































GENERAL GARCIA, HIS WIFE AND RELATIVES. 


GENERAL GARCIA READY FOR DUTY. 








27th of March, the warm greeting which the grizzled mestizo 
veteran extended to the American officers was worthily re- 
ceived. Over from the wharf a pretty house stands, with a 
gateway smothered in creepers. The two generals led the way, 
the staff officers followed, and a Filipino band with tremendous 
enthusiasm cheered the hearts of the natives who crowded 
around the building. Within the building the formality of 
handing over the town to America was gone through, the gen- 
erals sitting one on each side of a window, while the interpreter 
stood between. The room was full of army officers, who chatted 
in groups with their new Filipino allies, whose uniforms of blue 
and red broke the everlasting kbaki hue. The commander of 
the Manila and some of bis juniors were there, lending their 
spotless white to the scene. Outside, the band of the Fortieth 





and its Filipino rival kept the people in high spirits. 
body seemed very happy, and when the band marched up to 
the square for the flag-raising ceremony the small boy was in 


Every 


GENERAL PRUDENCIO GARCIA, WHO SAVED SURIGAO FROM THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS 


great rents in the back and were sleeveless from the elbow, 
many bad no gaiters, and worn boots in places showed that some 
were without socks. Yet the best drilled company of the Fortieth 
formed a line that better-dressed soldiers might envy. There 
was a moment of silence. Then, with a crash that made the 
houses rattle, the first gun from the Manila went echoing among 
the hills. Slowly the flag began to rise to the strains of ‘* The 
Star-spangled Banner,” pointed by the guns of the salute 
Every American not holding a gun in the line of troops stood 
with head uncovered, and some of the natives, understanding, 
bared their heads to their future flag. In the evening a ball 
was given in honor of the American officers. Here General 
Garcia’s son, a bright, intelligent young fellow, distinguished 
himself as the best waltzer in the room. The dusky men and 
Filipino women sit by themselves in a row between dances, 
looking exceedingly picturesque, but a trifle solemn. 

Surigao is even now, as I write, settling down to the business 
of opening its sea trade. Its internal affairs, in less than a 
week, have been wonderfully improved by Captain Kendrick, 
who isin command. A police force has been formed, with the 
general’s son as chief. A detachment of mounted police has 
been created to scour the country and bring news of any out- 
rages or the advance of a foe. General Garcia is acting as 
Captain Kendrick’s right-hand man, his strong character and 
knowledge of the peopie and the province, added to his personal 
influence, are of inestimable value. He is sparing no effort to 
bring about the peaceful surrender of some towns in the province 
which are vacillating between the insurgents and the Americans. 
The following is a copy which General Garcia kindly allowed 
me to make of a letter which be received from General Bates. 
Every reader of this article will appreciate how well he has 
earned it. 

TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


fnuis is to state that General Prudencio Garcia some months ago in- 
formed the American authorities that he would preserve order in Suri 
gao, and would, at the proper time, deliver the town and its soldiers with 
their weapons into the hands of the Americans. General Garcia has de 
livered into our hands the town, forces and arms of Surigao, without 
bloodshed, and has, during the past, preserved order in the district of 
Surigao. thus complying with his promise 

By command of Major-General Bates, 

(Signed) Horace M. REEVE, 
First Lieutenant Third United States Infantry, Aide-de-Camp 


MANILA, June 2d, 1900 SYDNEY ADAMSON. 





The Governor's house, the tribunal, —™ 
and the church overlook the square, 
which has a band-stand in the centre, 
and is laid out in ill-kept plots of 
grass. Company B, of the Fortieth, 
under Captain Kendrick, were drawn 
up in perfect line facing the stand. 
They wore the honorable rags of their 
campaign in south Luzon. Hardly a 
blue shirt was whole, and some had 





AT ANCHOR BEFORE SURIGAO 



















































































THE BREAK IN THE CITY RESERVOIR AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH , WHICH DELUGED (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) A SIXTY-FOOT TELE ' I I Y THE FLOOI 
THREE BLOCKS AND CAUSED A LOSS OF &200,000, THROUGH THE PARLOR OF A I ae ; PIDS 
C. c, Follmer, Grand Rapids, Mich. Cc. C. Follmer, Grane | 
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the THE GREAT HOBOKEN PIER FIRE —CAMPBELL’S STOREHOUSES IN RUINS. McKINLEY S MASCOT BAND PARADING AT MCKINLEY’S NOTIFICATION, CANTON, 
ong k, Pearson Lawrence, Brooklyn, N. Y. JULY 121TH.—/. Thomas Hay, Canton. 
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STEAMER “ EMELINE,” WHICH CRASHED INTO HER DOCK AT NEWBURG, N. Y _ WITH 700 PASSENGERS—NONE INJURED.—A. Templeton, Newburg, N. Y. 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—MICHIGAN WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 





THE TRANSPORT ** CROOK” CONVEYING THE EIGHTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY 
THE FIRST TROOPS TO BE WITHDRAWN FROM CUBA FOR CHINA. 





EIGHTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY LEAVING NEW YORK FOR CHINA. 


BATTALIONS OF THE FIFTEENTH UNITED STATES REGULARS ON THE TRANSPORT THIRD BATTALION OF THE FIFTEENTH INFANTRY EMBARKING ON THE TRANSPORT AT 
‘* SUMNER,” STARTING FROM SAN FRANCISCO FOR CHINA. NEW YORK.—Photograph by American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS OFF FOR THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE ORIENT. 


DEPARTURE OF THE EIGHTH AND FIFTEENTH INFANTRY FROM NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO, TO JOIN THE ALLIED POWERS IN 
THE CONFLICT WITH CHINA. 




















The vights of the ZON-O-PHONE 
are exclusive under the joint pro- 
y--4 tection ofthe patentsof ... . 
NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CORPORATION 
UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE CO. 
AMERK 3AN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
SOLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
which companies have made an agreement be- 
ee themselves { or legal pre a aa te 
mercial advantage. Al!l persons cong Sey 
sty “y »f disc machines other than the Zon 


Improved GRAM-O-PHONE | “=: 


Our Latest Improved 1900 Model is 
substituted for the Gram-o-phone, 
— is abandoned, including its 


phone will be pro secuted. 


National Gram-o-phone Corporation 
or. 18th St., New York City 














ONE DOLLAR! 


FOR THE 


BEST ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF THE 


CHINESE BOXERS’ OUTBREAK. 


The best illustrated history of the rebellion in China, which 


bids fair to mark the dismemberment of a colossal empire, will 
be found in the pages of ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.” In public and private 
libraries throughout the land, the history of the Civil War and 
of the Spanish War, as recorded in “ Leslie’s Weekly,” is still 
retained in bound form as a priceless treasure. 

Sydney Adamson, the eminent artist, is at the head of 
our staff of artists and photographers in China, and Mr. R. van 
Bergen, the well-known Oriental traveler, scholar, and writer, is 
at the head of our staff of correspondents, They may be relied 
upon to give the best and most enterprising service. 

To enable every one to read “ Leslie’s Weekly,” we have fixed 
the price for a four months’ subscription, which will probably 
cover the duration of the disturbance in China, at One Dollar. 
This will also cover the period of the Presidential campaign, and 
the offer is one that we have customarily made during our quad- 


rennial election excitement, and one which the public has never 
failed to appreciate. 


It is the purpose of ‘Leslie’s Weekly” throughout the 
Presidential campaign to faithfully and impartially illustrate the 


> 


leading campaign events, dealing justly with all the political | 


parties, their candidates and leaders. In this matter, as in all 
others, ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly” will be absolutely fair to both sides. 
The exciting days of the campaign are upon us. Every 
American citizen is interested in the contest, which promises 
to be sharp, close, and interesting. 


contest for the control of the national administration. 

“Leslie's Weekly” is the oldest and most popular illustrated 
journal in the United States. 

Send in your subscription at once. 


LESLIES WEEKLY, 


IO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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\IN AUGUST 








Illustrations will alone fairly | 
portray the sparkle, the life, and the acrimony of the great | 
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DELAWARE 163 Minutes fr From 
WATER GAP Aiittude 1000 feet 
POCONO 5223 Minutes from 
MOUNTAINS Altitude 1900 feet 
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This Beautiful Card Case, 
Made of Bright Aluminum, 








Soc 
The Arkansaw Traveler, 
modernized and up to date, all for 


The Cards jnlone are. werth double, but we 
offer this premium subscribers’ for this 
weil- knows puieacion, ne ow 7 ie ‘its eighteenth ear. It 
is handsome ay and issued monthly, maga- 


zine form 16 pages 2 
New subscribers only Ly to this offer; and 
as the su upply is limited i of “first come, first 
served.” Cards and why wil te sent out as orders are 
Pg =e The Cases are made of es will be carved alumi- 
metal, and subscribers’ names will 
ther vereon, if requested, without extra ¢ 
putfit is sent by mail, ‘send 10 cents extra. 
Heation has ever made so liberal an ra dy in sub- 
scribers. Better orde be toder 1 te u may not get another 
chance later. No free copies. Samples, 5 cents. 


THE ARKANSAW TRAVELER CO., 
LAW BLD6&., CHICAGO, U.S, A. 
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HOW DID SHE A BATHING SKETCH. 
Youne Lapy on Lertr—‘ You are from Chicago, are you not ?” 
Youne Lapy on Rigut—‘ Yes. Who told you? You are the fifth person who has 

asked me the same question to-day.” 





KNOW ? 







Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 







THE WILSON DISTILLING CU., 
Baltimore, Md 
























If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak. 


The highest achievement in Immediate and Lasting 


Pocket Photography is marked 
by the introduction of the 


No. 3 
Folding 
Pocket 
| Kodak 





hcl oe 

a a ee 
LITTLE SHAVERS and big shavers in every land and clime, have tor generations found 

delight in Witttams’ SHavine Soaps, For richness and creaminess of Latuer, the 
softening action on the beard, and the soothing, refreshing effect upon the face—Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps are simply Matcuess, Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first- 
class barbers and are sold everywhere. By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25 cts. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25 cts. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10cts. 

WHITE GLYCERINE (Toilet Soap), 10 cts. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib.,40 cts. Exquisite also for Toilet. 
Trial Tablet for a 2-cent stamp. 


(MARIANI WINE) | London, THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. Dresden, 
INSURE IN OLDEST, 


- WORLD FAMOUS ToNIc | —— — 
Prevents Waste, OF aod BEST. 
Ai ds Diges tion, THE TRAVELERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 





















































































| B B EA icies: Life, Endowment, Accident, and 
bvn4v inchesanag | DtaceS Body, Brain POLICIES : wade = ET 
Makes pictures 3% x4% inches and | INDEMNITY FOR DISABIL- Employer s Liability Insurance 
GOES IN THE POCKET. | and Nerves. ITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. ae ALL FORME 
The — 3 Laanear'p A yy Kodaks on = 4 | waiannee aoneneeiaee, tee ee ae | LIABILITY INSUR+NCE: 
Rapid Rectilinear leanne, ‘subsenatle ebuteare: ‘outa of | world-famous Mariani Wine. Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, 


three st scales for focusing, tri sockets for | Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes . 
- . +~ | Mariani & Co., 52 West 15th St., New York, publish a and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in The Travelers Insurance Company 


horizontal exposures and brilliant view finders (revers- 
ible) with metal — shields, Load in daylight with handsome book of indorsements ot Emperors, Empress, 


Eacemae tim Cariages tor two, sx‘ twelve | ftrisget i sentra and poupai! to te ASSETS, $29,046,737.45 
Price, $17.50. = | LIABILITIES, . . . . 24,926,280.63 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. oe a EXCESS (3% per cent, basis), 4,120,456.84 


Catalogues free at the Rochester, N. Y. 
eer a ae GAINS: 6 MONTHS, JAN. TO JULY, 1900. 
° ‘ . $1,286,225.89 




















| In Assets, ° ° 


They said he owed nothing when he died. Increase in Reserves (both Departments), . . .« 4,128,534,12 
A little inquiry showed he had ee vig - 
for his chief creditors—his family. This debt Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, i 4,055,985.62 


is best discharged through a life insurance pol- 





icy in the | J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. Pa eattegDhk e W ~ on 7 ER <I 


Saratoga. _— ” 
0°44 YUNSWIGK 


CUFFS HELD... a 
with the improved : The Grand Union 
The Brunswick Cigar is now and always will be the best Cigar Look for 


Waphharsze atent 4 
Open Until Oct. 1. 

i - 

} for the money—consistent in quality, quantity and price. Try Arrow Head: 
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laced just where you want 
hem ; will never slip, but 
may he instantly released. 
Drawers Supporters, easily 
adjusted or taken off—ex- 





Holders can be 
Special Terms per Week or Season. 









4 — By 1a | = Vor Musteated bookist atiress } them once—you will smoke them always. on Every 
ir a Cataincue show QI WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors, |; | JACOB STAHL, JR. & CO., Makers, 168th St, and 3rd Ave., N.Y. City. _ Olan. i 








Saratoga Springs, New York. 2. “ 














ties, free. 
American Ring Co., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘THIS BEAUTIFUL CARD CASE, | BUSOU RESOLD easy 


Made of 100 Fine Cards, with Name and Address, 
and a Yearly Subscription to h | Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 
a 














Bright Aluminum, The Arkansaw Traveler , any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 
modernized and up to date, all for ability of same. ‘‘How to obtain a patent” sent upon request. Patents 
The Cards alone are worth do secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. 


bie, but 
offer this premium to secure new subscribers’ for this 





i-k bit . now f " i ] } i 
i‘handsomel yillustewted ad Le fewer yew. Ss Patents taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
orm, ‘ q ° . Py 
“New auibserl bers only entitled to this ofter; and Tux Parent Recorp, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulted 
8 a case i first 
served.” Cards and Cases will be sent out as orders are by Manufacturers and Investors. 


| be engraved Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


thereon, if requested, without extra charge. If 

QRS yf VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
scribers. Better order to-day ; 7 may not another 

chance later. No free copies.’ Samples, 5 cents. (Patent Attorneys,) 


= ‘ THE ARKANSAW TRAVELER CO., 
———— inane Sn oo Evans Building, - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“LAKE SHORE LIMITED’: Hertce Ecege Cnet Lent NEY SNORE CENTRAL: 
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OFF FOR CHINA—** GOOD-BYE, PAPA!’ 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY” ON BOARD THE TRANSPORT ‘* HANCOCK,” AT SAN FRANCISCO 


ead ON TO PEKING! OPENING THE DOORS OF CHINA. 
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Future | 
Suppor t 


and Comfort of your tamily 





| and those dependent upon 


| you is of 


| Vital Importance 
should be 


made to assure their wel- 


and Provision 


fare through Life Insurance. 


The 
Prudential 


1. Absolute security is guaranteed by 





assets 0! 
nearly thirty-four million dollars, and surplus 


of over six million dollars. 





2. The variety of Plans issued at moderate cost 


covers every need and condition. 


Liberal Contracts and Liberal treatment of 


ee) 


Policy-holders are prominent features 
4. Protitable returns on Policies are assured. 


5. Contracts provide for the Immediate Payment 
of Claims. 





Write for particulars of Profit-sharing Policies 
The PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Address 


















OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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- Send for booklet and particulars, : 
CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST, 
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Manhattan 
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Whiskey 
Holland 
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York Cocktail 
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Weekly,’’ we have fixed the price 
will probably cover the duration 
This will also cover the period of 


To enable every one to read ‘ Leslie’s 
for a four months’ subscription, which 
of the disturbance in China, at One Dollar. 
the Presidential campaign. 





WEEKLY, 


LESLIE'S 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 
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SERVED INDIVIDUALLY 
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THE FINEST CAMPAIGN PIN in AMERICA. 


These Cigars are manufactured under Retail Price, 10 Cents. 


the most favorable climatic conditions and ind thousand lots up 
trom the mildest blends of Havana to MG ley: eo aonb ty ich id 

bacco. If we had to pay the imported 9) od “ MF oc) dngggPe © 

cigar tax our brands would cost double the | Pin 4 = ay A 
money 
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on the market 

The Star Ball 
Retatuer Company, 

I CASTER, Pa 
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